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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Winter promises to be weathered 
smoothly. 


The trend: Irregularly upwards. 


Congress, so far, has behaved ra- 
tionally. 


The world persists in valuing the 
dollar above 59 cents. Not surpris- 


ing. 


A prediction: France will not long 
continue to part with gold. President 
Roosevelt should institute interna- 
tional pourparlers. 


Washington has found it easier to 
curb Wall Street than cotton growers. 


The Securities Act has proved, not 
regulation, but strangulation. 


Politicians should avoid similar 
treatment of the Stock Exchange. 
There have been abuses, but tt has 
fundamental uses. 


Regulation of railroads hasn't 
proved so flawlessly successful. 


Need for a Federal sales tax hasn't 
lessened. 


Russo-Japanese war clouds aren't 
lifting. 


To bureaucrats: Wages can be paid 
only out of earnings. 


Europeans once again are buying 
American securities freely. 


French riots, yes. Revolution, no. 


Why not continue the present 
limited guarantee of bank deposits? 
Everybody's happy. 


Living standards in. America, by 
and large, still are higher than any- 
where else. 


When sap rises, other things prob- 
ably will. 
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THESE EXCLUSIVE 


TUNING TOOLS 


WILL CUT GASOLENE COSTS 
10% 10 25% 








Available to you only through 
POWER PROVER SERVICE 


OORLY adjusted engines are 

inefficient...they waste power 
... Waste gasolene ... as much as 
30%. “Hit and miss” tuning tools 
and methods won’t correct these 
faults. Scientific accuracy must be 
employed in motor tuning. Cities 
Service offers you accuracy to the 
thousandth of an inch through 
the exclusive tuning tools it 
has invented as part of its 


famous POWER PROVER Service. 

Some of these exclusive tools are 
shown here. They include the Timing 
Lamp, the Compression Leakage Gauge, 
the Ignition Tester, Top Dead Center 
Finder, Precision Cranker, Timing Syn- 


chronizer, Fuel Meter. 


These tools eliminate all guesswork 
from motor tuning and adjusting. They 





make possible remarkable re- 
ductions in gasolene and oil 
bills, lower maintenance costs, 
less frequent overhauls, greater 
engine efficiency and less dan- 
ger from carbon monoxide. 

More than 4,000 fleet opera- 
tors, large and small, now have 
theuseof these toolssince adopt- 
ing POWER PROVER Service. 
They have saved thousands of 
dollars in the operation of their fleets. 

These savings are available to you 
at very small cost... about one cent per 
vehicle per day. Write, wire or tele- 
phone today for a demonstration of 
what POWER PROVER Service (in- 
cluding use of these exclusive tuning 
tools) can do for your fleet. Start 
saving at once. 


The Power Prover 


RADIO CONCERTS — Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E. S. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 











MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Name 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 

Room 723, 60 Wall St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please have your representative call and ex- 
plain how I can cut my oil, gasolene and maintenance 
costs and how I may use your exclusive tuning tools. 


fat 


ONCE - ALWAYS ) 
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Cities Service Compression 
Leakage Gauge 
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Cities Service Ignition 
Timing Lamp 


Cities Service Ignition Tester 


Nie 


Cities Service Top Dead 
Center Finder 











Cities Service Fuel Meter 


Cities Service Precision Cranker 
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Cities Service Timing Synchronizer 
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The hum of your business has a meaning—men 
and machines have important information to 
impart ... sales... number of pieces . . . time 
. . . depreciation . . . cost. 


The International Electric Accounting Method 
interprets and records the voice of business— 
with accuracy and amazing speed. 


The basis of this accounting method is the 
punched tabulating card. All business transac- 
tions, operating and statistical information are 
quickly registered in the cards in the form of 
punched holes. These cards automatically oper- 
ate the sorting and tabulating machines into 
which they are subsequently placed. 


The flexibility of this modern method is enabling 
it to bring speed and economy to the accounting 
procedures of government and business in 
seventy-nine different countries. Let us show 


Machines, International Time Recorders and 
Electric Time Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store 
Equipment, Electromatic Typewriters and 
Radio Typewriter Systems. 


ACCOUNTING SERVICE! 


Any business, regardless of size, can now quickly 
obtain vital figures and statistics through the Inter- 


you how it can aid you. A complete demonstra- 
tion awaits you at any of our branch offices. 


International Business Machines include Inter- 


national Tabulating Service Bureaus. These Bureaus 
are located in all principal cities and are equipped with 
the latest International Accounting and Tabulating 


Peas eee eee See 


Machines. They will work with you on any basis — 
weekly, daily or hourly. Write for folder No. 3-TS. 


CHINES CORPORATION 


we Branch Offices in all Principal Cites of the World 


national Electric Accounting and Tabulating 


INTERNAT SI 


General Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITOR 


How U. S. T isn’t true that “America has 
Can Open no more frontiers to open up.” 
Up New We have new frontiers to open; 
Frontiers only, they are not land frontiers. 


Nor have we pressing need for ex- 
panding our cultivated areas. We already can produce 
more farm commodities than can be profitably marketed. 

For America to advance to new heights, new frontiers 
must be opened up by research, by science, by chemistry, 
by initiative, by enterprise, by daring, by inventive genius. 
We must conceive, design, produce, market new things 
possessing new appeal. Contemplate the employment pro- 
vided by the automotive industry, the motion picture in- 
dustry, by domestic refrigeration, by radio. Cannot air- 
conditioning, television, cheap housing and other indus- 
tries and developments open up new chapters in progress? 

So severe has been the long-protracted depression that 
the spirit of adventure has been repressed. But the for- 
ward march having again been resumed, our entrepreneurs 
should recover courage and drive ahead. They should 
receive from bankers much greater encouragement than 
has been extended during recent years. Retrenchment 
should now be supplanted by expansion, cowardice by 
courage, timidity by intrepidity, apprehension by vision, 
fear by faith. 

We have abundant, even super-abundant banking re- 
sources. No longer need alarm be harbored concerning 
the stability of our currency. Almost the whole world 
is emerging from the catastrophic aftermath of the World 
War. 

America should lead. 

America can lead. 

Will America lead? 

I, for one, believe America will lead. 


One Way ASHINGTON may give us 
To Induce an abundance oi sound cur- 
Salesmen rency, every closed bank in the land 
To Excel may be re-opened, millions of un- 


employed may be maintained by 
public payrolls, gold may flow into the country by the 
hundreds of millions, NRA Codes may drastically restrict 
injurious trade practices. Agricultural prices may be 
artificially stimulated, farmers and home-owners may re- 
ceive debt relief—but unless more selling be done, pros- 
perity will not return. 
Hence, upon salesmen falls an incalculable responsibility. 


How can they be encouraged to meet and master their 
responsibilities ? 

My mind goes back to that phenomenally resourceful 
sales-director, John H. Patterson, of National Cash Reg- 
ister fame. More perhaps than any other employer in 
America he knew how to inspire his sales force to excel. 
He believed less in reprimands than rewards. One year 
he garnered exceptional results by announcing that each 
salesman exceeding his quota would be treated to a de- 
lightful trip. Another past master in the science of sales- 
manship, Rex Cole, offered a similar reward last year 
and the year before. The response was electric. So 
much so that a large ship had to be chartered to carry 
to Bermuda the winners. 

Here is a tip to other business concerns anxious to en- 
courage their salesmen to do their best. An ccean voyage 
offers something which nothing else can. Somehow, there 
is a thrill, a charm, a glamour surrounding a sea trip to 
other shores which cannot be matched by any mere 
monetary prizes. Were I a steamship manager, I would 
move heaven and earth to induce enterprising corporations 
to adopt this method of encouraging salesmen to exert 
themselves as they never exerted themselves before by 
offering them the joys of an ocean voyage. 

President Roosevelt may work miracles; but unless 
America’s total sales volume be increased, nothing he may 
do will solve our economic problem. The hero of recov- 


ery must be the resourceful, enterprising, effective Ameri- 
can Salesman. 


Security IR Josiah Stamp, possessing one 
Law Badly of the keenest mentalities in 
Needs to Britain, is the latest disinterested 
Be Amended 


authority to declare emphatically 
that our Securities Act must be 
modified. The disturbing truth is that ever since this 
laudable but faulty piece of legislation took effect, in 
July last year, scarcely one high-grade, old-established, 
nationally-known company has offered investors oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for its securities. There has been a 
deluge of tenth-rate offerings, tinsel-edged rather than 
gilt-edged. In other words, the Act has encouraged ex- 
tremely speculative promotions and discouraged the issu- 
ance of trustworthy investment stocks and bonds. It 
has proved a barrier to the right kind of security issues, 
no barrier whatsoever to the other kind of security issues. 
Obviously, it cries aloud for amendment. After all, the 
increasing of capital by industry is a sine qua non to 
increasing employment. 
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What Will Roosevelt’s Second Year Bring? 


HAT will President Roosevelt’s second year bring? 
The answer can ‘best be deduced by analyzing 
what has happened during his first year. 

He started off dynamically, heroically, electrically, 
effectively. He heartened a disheartened people. 

By mid-Summer practically everything was on the up- 
grade... Prospects of higher prices under NRA Codes 
stimulated forward-buying. Manufacturers enjoyed an 
inrush of orders. Forward-looking consumers stocked up. 

But before long uncertainty obtruded. Higher prices 
put a damper on consumer purchasing. Retailers became 
apprehensive. 

Also, NRA bureaucrats became boisterously dictatorial. 
Theodore Roosevelt never swung the Big Stick more 
threateningly than did NRA Administrator Johnson and 
his chief aides. 

The banking and financial world became alarmed over 
possibility of rampant currency inflation. Brain-Trusters, 
who apparently had the ear of President Roosevelt, vigor- 
ously forecast a “commodity dollar,” the invention of 
sheer theorists, something entirely new in the whole his- 
tory of economics, a proposed experiment more revolu- 
tionary than any of the many other experiments essayed 
py Washington, a species of currency which was promptly 
branded a “rubber dollar,” a “baloney dollar,” etc 

By Fall the enthusiastic optimism which greeted the 
first aggressive steps taken by the Administration had 
cooled off. Confidence gave way to questioning. Em- 
ployers became apprehensive over the prospect of dic- 
tatorial bureaucracy. 
ers felt handicapped by the punitive provisions of the 
Securities Act. The banking world, heads of fiduciary 
institutions, wealthy individual as well as institutional in- 
vestors, feared the unleashing of irrational inflation. Re- 
tailers, disturbed by falling off in buying, restricted their 
ordering ahead. The security and commodity markets 
reflected this new wave of timidity. 


HE new year has brought new hope, new betterment 

in conditions, new improvement in prospects. 
«Fears of flagrant currency inflation have been removed 
‘by President Roosevelt’s new (59.06c) dollar anchored to 
gold,’‘and entire subsidence of talk of a 
dollar.” 
“NRA bureaucrats have discarded the Big Stick and are 
showing at least some appreciation of the importance of 
enabling industry and business to make ends meet. 

Securities and commodities have been enhancing im- 
pressively in market value. 

Expatriated wealth has been rushing home, and influ- 
ential foreign investors have resumed purchasing Amer- 
ican securities since we returned, in effect, to the gold 
standard. 

Retailers have, wherever feasible, readjusted prices 
downwards, with the result that trade is again becoming 
encouragingly active. 


“commodity 


Corporations and investment bank- 


The Government’s planned gigantic expenditures have 
already markedly stimulated agricultural buying and have 
substantially lessened unemployment. And the prospect 
is that further stimulus will come from the actual distri- 
bution of Washington funds. 

NRA Codes, the first effect of which was to raise wages 
and reduce work-hours, are now operating to modify or 
eliminate injurious trade practices and to stabilize prices 
in various industries. 

Moreover, swashbucklerism by bureaucrats has receded, 
presumably in response to the wishes of President Roose- 
velt—a most encouraging development. 

Limited insurance of bank deposits has brought forth 
hoarded money and is inducing bankers to lend at least a 
little more freely. 

Reduction in the New York Federal Reserve bank rate 
from 2 to 1% per cent. is exercising a similar influence. 

The spectacular inrush of foreign gold will likewise 
impel banks to put surplus funds to work. 

Treasury financing, not so long ago regarded as a 
momentous problem, has thus far met with gratifying suc- 
cess, with the result that little uneasiness is now felt on 
this score. 

Labor troubles are less of a major disturbing factor. 

Foreign trade is expanding appreciably. 


ERIOUSLY-MINDED citizens cannot overlook the 

fact that both employment and business activity are 
being greatly benefited by the expenditure of billions of 
taxpayers’ funds. 

Nor can they overlook the fact that the time will come 
when the abnormal bill now being incurred will have to 
be footed by the public. 

Whether private enterprise will be able to take up the 
slack when public expenditures diminish, is a question still 
causing concern in thoughtful circles. 

But, after all, it cannot be disputed that America mean- 
while is moving towards recovery. 

And that is not unimportant. 

The prospect, as the writer sees it, is that Roosevelt’s 
second year will bring further revival of activity, further 
revival in prices, further revival in employment, further 
revival in optimism. 

Beyond that, it is not necessary to peer at this time. 


Plan ahead—or fall behind. 


Typists aren’t the only employees whom it pays to make 
a good impression. 


Giving of yourself gets most. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 


(Left) 
ARTHUR 
YOUNG 


(Right) 
HENRY 
FORD 





VOID two words: “Ever,” “Never.” 

Instead of doubling his factory force, Henry Ford 
would now be going out of business were he to live up 
to a vow, a promise, a threat, call it what you will, he 
made about repeal. Declared Mr. Ford in the Pictorial 
Review of September, 1929: 

“If booze ever comes back to the United States, I am 
through with manufacturing. 

“Gasoline and booze don’t mix, that’s all. Booze doesn’t 
go with industry. I would not be able to build a car that 
will run 200,000 miles if booze were around.” 

Well, booze again is “around.” But Mr. Ford is still 
doing business at the old stand. Not a whisper comes 
from him that he is going to carry out his vow, promise, 
threat. 

No; if anything should ever cause Mr. Ford to go out 
of business it wouldn’t be booze, it would be competition. 
And, although he is no longer the world’s largest auto- 
motive manufacturer, he ranks third. And while nobody 
is likely to-day to repeat the offer, once made by John 
W. Prentiss, of Hornblower & Weeks, of a billion dollars 
for the Ford properties, they are still infinitely too valu- 
able to have their doors locked by Mr. Ford, booze or 
no booze. 


O NRA Code can abrogate the importance of estab- 
lishing and maintaining cordial relations between 
employers and employees. 

Myron C. Taylor, level-headed chief executive of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, realizes this better than did the 
autocratic Judge Gary, his predecessor. 

Mr. Taylor has systematically proceeded to reorganize, 
modernize, humanize America’s first billion-dollar organi- 
zation. He has revamped its financial structure, he has 
revamped its productive facilities, he has revamped its 
executive personnel. 

Now he. has installed as vice-president in charge of 
industrial relations, Arthur Young, outstanding star in 
handling workers. Originally a manual workman in a 
steel plant, he developed extraordinary aptitude for un- 








29 


derstanding wage-earners and conspicuous faculty for 
inducing employers to better their men’s conditions. 

His success induced John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to send 
him out to Colorado Fuel & Iron when trouble ran riot 
there. He achieved so much that Rockefeller brought 
him to New York, his services became in such demand 
that the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., was set 
up with Young as its mainspring, he rendered yeoman 
service at home and abroad during the World War and 
after. 

His annexation by the Steel Corporation should be 
pondered by other large employers. Employee loyalty 
promises to be at a greater premium than ever before. 

Verbum sap. : 


EWSPAPER reports that General Motors, eager to 
reduce its steel cost, threatens to acquire a steel plant, 
beget the query: 
“Why don’t J. P. Morgan & Company, powerfully 
interested in both General Motors and the Steel-Corpora- 
tion, get busy to avoid any such development?” 


Without unselfishness it isn’t greatness. 


Million- T is not popular to say so, but 
Dollar the fact is that the larger the 
Incomes number of people who pay taxes on 
Help Us million-dollar incomes, the easier be- 


comes the burden of less wealthy 
taxpayers. Any citizen who nets a million or more a 
year has to hand over more than half of it to Washing- 
ton. Hence, there is no real reason for rejoicing over 
the revelation that incomes of a million dollars or more 
fell from 513 in 1929 to 20 in 1932. Whereas some 
have to pay a Federal income tax of only four per'cent., 
our leading multi-millionaires have to pay as high as 63 
per cent. 

That nation is blessed which produces the largest num- 
ber of men capable of earning incomes yielding generous 
taxes to the State. Under our present system, the fewer 
the big income tax payments, the heavier the burden fall- 
ing on men and women of moderate incomes. If China, 
India, Australia, Canada, South Africa, Argentina, for 
example, had a relatively large number of men capable 
of doing enough business to yield million-dollar incomes, 
these countries would progress faster. Men of enormous 
incomes cannot eat them. They must either spend freely. 
thus giving employment, or they must invest extensively, 
thus furnishing capital for expansion. Or, they may 
indulge in donating large sums for humanitarian pur- 
poses, a la our own Rockefellers. 

Wealth honorably won is a blessing, not a curse, to a 
nation. The sooner it becomes possible for large incomes 
in America to return towards the record set in 1929, the 
better is it likely to be for all of us and for the United 
States. 


Setbacks don’t discourage those with backbones. 
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HE United States dollar is now 
"TD  cticiatty worth $.5906 in gold. 

What effect is this new valu- 
ation going to have upon the financial 
figures that express the assets, net 
worths, income and expenses of busi- 
ness enterprises ? ; 

This is a question which should be 
having the close attention of every 
executive and business proprietor. 

Here is the reason: 

If the value of a money unit 
changes, the balance sheet of a com- 
pany—the main chart by which the 
executive guides his business vessel— 
is liable to furnish false and mislead- 
ing information for managerial de- 
cisions. All of our most vital business 
measurements are made in terms of 
a dollar which has depreciated almost 
41 per cent. in terms of gold. Con- 
sequently, from a commonsense (as 
well as mathematical) standpoint, we 
must not combine and compare 
values, earnings and losses that are 
still stated in the former 100-cent 
dollars with subsequent values, earn- 
ings and losses that are stated in 
59-cent dollars. To do so is to violate 
the fundamental mathematical prin- 
ciple that “Like added to Like gives 
Like,” and is equivalent, in the words 
of one French writer, to adding 
“cabbages, carrots and little red 
radishes”—a process permissible only 
when a cook is preparing a stew. 

Precedents for revaluing assets. 
The problem of what changes should 
be made in balance sheets as a result 
of devaluation is one which has prece- 
dents in France, Italy, Belgium and 
other countries. 


A Belgian case is typical. On De- 
cember 31, 1927, following Belgian 


revaluation . and _ stabilization, this 
phosphate company re-expressed (or 
“stabilized’’) its assets, liabilities and 
net worth in terms of a homogeneous, 
uniform money unit so that its figures 
could be properly combined; and so 
that it would not risk reducing the 
actual substance of its capital by 
charging off too little depreciation 
(and paying excessive income taxes 
in consequence). On that date, its 
book figures and their stabilized 
equivalents were summarized in this 
balance sheet : 
Société La Floridienne, J. Buttgenbach 
et Cie. 

BALANCE SHEET, DecemBER 31, 1927 
Unstabilized Stabilized 

1,259,130 1,259,130 


457,577 457,577 
6,900,310 8,748,512 
5,289,170 8,505,080 
5,292,627 15,585,981 

19,198,814 34,556,280 


Unstabilized Stabilized 
4,212,530 4,212,530 


14,986,284 30,343,750 
19,198,814 34,556,280 


(probably bonds) .... 
Accounts receivable.... 
ee. eee 
Fixed assets, after de- 

Se 





Liabilities 
Accounts payable ..... 
Capital stock and 





Serious results of not revaluing 
assets. Consider the serious errors 
of interpretation which might have 
been made by referring only to the 
unstabilized balance sheet, which 
showed things as they were prior to 
revaluation. The management and 
short-term creditors would have 
found a 3.30-to-1 ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities in investigat- 
ing the company’s liquidity ; actually, 
the ratio was 4.50-to-1, or 36 per 
cent. higher, as shown by the stabil- 
ized balance sheet. If they depended 
on the book figures for the ratio of 
current assets to net fixed assets—a 
ratio of major importance because it 
can reveal decreasing liquidity and an 
approach to grave financial difficul- 
ties—they saw a figure of 2.63-to-1 
instead of the correct 1.22-to-1 (less 
than half as favorable). If they re- 
lied on the book figures for the re- 
lationship of net worth to liabilities 
owed outsiders, they saw the ratio 
3.56-to-1; in reality, the ratio was 
7.20-to-1. And, of course, if the man- 
agement or others financially inter- 
ested studied any figures other than 
those for cash, securities and accounts 
payable they were seriously misled. 

Why revaluation is necessary. Ex- 
actly why are the old, unstabilized, 
un-revalued balance sheet figures mis- 
leading to those vitally interested in a 
company ? 

Because two classes of items ap- 
pear on balance sheets. One of them 
consists of “money-value items” (the 
term used in Germany in 1922-3), 
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such as cash, accounts receivable and 
payable, promissory notes, bonds, 
mortgages and other obligations 
whose face amounts have been set 
prior to revaluation. No matter how 
much or how little the dollar is de- 
preciated, cash and obligations of the 
kind mentioned above remain at the 
same value in terms of dollars—un- 
less, as in the Belgian example, the 
obligations are “valorized”; that is, 
revalued in proportion to the change 
in the price of some commodity. 

But with “real-value items” the 
case is radically different. These items 
consist mostly of commodities and 
equities owned—merchandise, _ real 
estate and the capital stock of other 
companies, for example. Their real 
value is not fixed in dollars, though 
their balance-sheet value is. When 
the gold content of the dollar is cut 
(thus leading to the use of more 
money), the prices of these real- 
value items rise sooner or later. Con- 
sequently, unless real-value items as 
shown on the balance sheet are ad- 
justed for the decreased value of the 
dollar, they become greatly under- 
stated. 

When real-value assets are adjusted 
on the basis of original cost, then the 
original cost becomes re-expressed at 
its equivalent in the new money unit. 
Thus, a cost of $590 in a previous 
100-cent gold dollar becomes restated 
as an original cost of $1,000 in a 
present 59-cent gold dollar. But when, 
as was frequently done abroad, the 
real-value assets are adjusted on the 
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basis of cost of reproduction, the 
original cost becomes replaced by the 
estimated cost of duplicating a similar 
asset under current conditions. Thus, 
an original cost of $590 in a previous 
100-cent gold dollar may be restated 
at almost any amount in a present 
59-cent gold dollar, the new amount 
usually depending on the present 
market prices of materials, labor, and 
other costs of acquisition and con- 
struction, and seldom being the same 
as the re-expressed original cost 
($1,000 in the case just above). 

The importance of the existence of 
money-value assets and_ liabilities 
must not, however, be overlooked just 
because they nominally remain un- 
changed despite changes in their sub- 
stances. For such items give rise to 
actual gains and losses. Cash of 
$1,000 that remained in the bank, for 
example, from March 5, 1933, to 
February 2, 1934, decreased approxi- 
mately $410 in substance in terms of 
the old gold standard, or approxi- 
mately $695 in substance in terms of 
the new gold standard. Such a loss 
should not be regarded as entirely 
“unrealized” just because the cash 
was not actually spent. For since the 
dollar now can not be raised above 
60 cents of its gold value, $400 of the 
$410 of such a loss should be treated 
as final. On the other hand, this de- 
valuation would yield the bank a 
profit of the same amount. 

The importance of restating in a 
devalued gold money the real-value 
costs that are stated in a preceding 
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higher gold money is not readily ap- 
parent when devaluation is introduced 
rather suddenly, as in the United 
States. The reason is that internal 
prices generally do not immediately 
rise in proportion to the devaluation 
of the gold money unit. As time 
passes, however, and the gold re- 
serves become able to support safely 
a larger number of money units in 
the form of both currency and bank 
credit, the increased supply of money 
eventually leads to higher prices, al- 
though not in exact proportion to the 
devaluation. Then the disparities be- 
tween the previous 100-cent gold dol- 
lar costs on the books and the present 
devalued dollar costs for the same 
real-value assets do become promi- 
nent enough to show that the earlier 
costs should have been re-expressed 
at the time of devaluation. 
Tentative devaluation complicates 
matters. In the great majority of 
foreign cases (an exception being 
Belgium, where an initial devaluation 
was followed by a further one), the 
devaluation, when once set, remained 
final. This is not, however, the pres- 
ent situation in the United States. 
For here the President definitely de- 
clared, when he proclaimed the de- 
valuation of the dollar to 59.06 cents 
on February Ist, that he reserved the 
right “to alter or modify this 
proclamation as the interest of the 
United States may seem to require.” 
It does seem probable, nevertheless, 
that for several months at least no 
further devaluation will be made. 
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This very fact of present gold 
devaluation at a tentative point, 
coupled with the prospect of subse- 
quent changes, is a decidedly com- 
plicating factor. For it means that the 
restatement of the book figures for 
1eal-value iterns as of February Ist, 
1934, and the computation of the 
profits and losses that have resulted 
up to that date from the devaluation 
of the dollar will not be final but will 
need to be followed at some more or 
less indefinite future times with fur- 
ther restatements to some new gold 
values of the dollar. 

Moreover, inasmuch as the dollar, 
in terms of gold, was in effect de- 
valued in varying degrees: from 
March 6th, 1933, to February Ist, 
1934, monetary figures resulting 
from transactions and changes of that 
period should not be combined or 
compared with figures for prior 
periods if the figures are real-value 
ones; and if they are money-value 
ones, then although they may proper- 
ly be combined or compared with 
figures prior to March 6th, 1933, the 
existence of profit or loss from the 
change in the value of the dollar 
should, at least, be recognized, and 
preferably calculated. 

The inevitable result of the forego- 
ing conclusions must be that, if the 
dollar is to be valued by its gold con- 


tent, then all figures in the present 


and forthcoming flood of corporate 
reports for December 31, 1933 (re- 
ports purporting to set forth the 
financial conditions and profit-and- 
loss activities of the nation’s principal 
economic units) must be adjudged not 
only wrong so far as real-value items 
are involved, but also incomplete so 
far as the probably great profit-and- 
loss effects of the progressive dollar 
devaluation are ignored. 

The idea of restating essential 
balance-sheet figures in terms of the 
underlying worth of the dollar, 
whether in relation to gold or to 
prices (as will be necessary if the 
dollar’s gold content is varied ac- 
cording to commodity prices), seems 
to be independently infiltrating into 
the consciousness of the business 
community to some extent. This is 
evidenced by one 1933 annual report, 
which states that the net asset value 
of each of the company’s outstand- 
ing shares increased from $122.32 on 
December 31, 1932, to $150.85 on 


. December 31, 1933, in terms of or- 


dinary dollars; but that the value of 
each share decreased from approxi- 
mately $113 a share on March 3, 
1933, to $96 on December 31, 1933, in 
terms of gold; and decreased from 
approximately $213 on December 31, 
1932, to $209 on December 31, 1933, 
in terms of Irving Fisher’s weekly 
wholesale-commodity price index. 









EN worth their salt want to 
reach the top in their line of 
business. 

Sometimes it is helpful to learn 
specifically how others have gone 
about achieving that objective. 

How William Palen Conway, with- 
out wealth or influence, without col- 
lege training, without sacrificing 
rational domestic life, without fore- 
going a generous measure of recrea- 
tion, has climbed from a clerkship 
to the presidency of America’s third- 
largest banking institution, is an 
illuminating story rich in encourage- 
ment for ambitious young men. 

“T much prefer a fellow with a 
reasonable amount of brains who is 
willing to work hard and conscien- 
tiously rather than a particularly 


bright chap to whom things. come so. 


easily that he doesn’t think it neces- 
sary to exert himself day after day to 
give the utmost that is in him,” re- 
plied Mr. Conway when asked what 
attributes he likes in a young man. 
A young man who finds himself in 
a circumscribed or unappealing en- 
vironment should not hesitate to fore- 
go immediate financial gain in order 
to switch to a more promising con- 


W. PALEN CONWAY, 
President, Guaranty 
Trust Company 


Portrait by Henry Roop 


cern and type of work. (Conway did 
that.) 

He must know when to subordinate 
his own judgment when under an 
able, high-grade superior. 

Self-confidence is an invaluable 
asset ; cocksureness can prove a fatal 
liability. 

Willingness to devote whatever 
time and effort may be necessary 
to accomplish desired results is a 
requisite for modern business. 

Keep well abreast of your own 
tasks so that you may have time to 
lend a helping ear or hand to others. 

Don’t shirk responsibility — or 
blame—when things go awry. 

Strive under all circumstances to 
be a true-blue sport. 

And keep smiling. 


ONWAY’S boyhood and youth 

were similar to that of the aver- 
age American boy. Born in Seabright, 
N. J., on August 7, 1881, of mod- 
erately circumstanced parents, the 
family moved to South Orange when 
he was four, he attended public and 
high school there, was sent to work 


when eighteen because the family 
exchequer would not permit college. 
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From the home of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of which he is now 
president, he can look across the 
street to the spot where he, as a $5- 
a-week office-boy, copied letters by 
the tedious, old-fashioned hand-press 
method. From this place, the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company, he 
moved to a Stock Exchange house, 
rose to clerical rank, landed a better 
job with a bigger brokerage firm, 
gradually advanced to the position of 
assistant cashier. 


LTHOUGH still very young, he 

.was old enough to decide that the 
investment bond business held strong- 
er appeal for him. 

By this time he was earning $40 a 
week. And he felt that he did earn it. 
Many a morning the sun was rising 
across the East River before he 
stopped chasing an elusive item play- 
ing havoc with his monthly balance; 
he wouldn’t and couldn’t sleep untii 
he got his books straight. 

Having made up his mind to turn 
from speculation to investment, he 
uncomplainingly eccepted a fifty per 
cent. lower salary from Swartwout & 
Appenzellar, who specialized in com- 
mercial paper and bonds. He didn’t 
set the world on fire. 

His patience lasted until he aspired 
to marry. To justify pursuing his new 
ambition, he-felt that he must achieve 
more rapid progress. 

“T want to get a job with the most 
up-and-coming bond concern in New 
York City,” he confided to a friend 
who had made his mark in the finan- 
cial world. “If you had to star 
over again, where would you like to 
get an opening?” 

“That’s very easy to answer—the 
Guaranty Trust Company,” came the 
reply. “I know Lewis Franklin, hea« 
of the bond department, and I rather 
think they would be interested in 
taking on a bond trader. I’ll call him 
up; you go and see him.” 

Here he was interviewed by Frank- 
lin and also by Charles H. Sabin, 
for so many years, until his recent 
death, powerful Guaranty executive. 
Favorably impressed, they engaged 
him. That was in 1911. 

Conway liked his new sphere— 
probably because he was fortunate 
enough to achieve a high batting 
average in his bond dealings. He 
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enjoyed having to exercise his wits 
every hour of the day. The oppor- 
tunities for registering success broad- 
ened as the institution and its bond 
operations broadened. He had found 
his life’s work. The possibility of 
being able to fulfil his matrimonial 
ambitions were gradually becoming 
better. 

Then the unexpected occurred. 

Mr. Sabin sent for him. 

“I’m going to make you.a junior 
officer of the Trust Company. I 
want to put you into the commercial 
banking end of the business,” an- 
nounced Mr. Sabin. 

Mr. Sabin got a reply he didn’t 
expect. 

“T don’t know whether I want to 
do that,” came back the untitled bond 
trader. “I want to make the security 
business my life’s work.” 

“Think it over!” admonished the 
chagrined executive as he walked 
away. 

Young Conway did. He quickly 
realized his mistake. After a night 
of thought and self-reproach, he was 
at the bank away ahead of opening- 
time next morning, awaiting the 
arrival of Mr. Sabin. 

“I want to tell you that I now 
realize I was a terrific fool,” he apol- 
ogized. “I want the job—if you are 
still willing to give it to me. As long 
as I’m here, I’ll do just what you 
want me to do.” 

“I’m glad,” said Mr. Sabin. “You 
will be made assistant treasurer.” 

Mr. Sabin enjoyed the loyalty of 
everybody in the institution, from 
office-boy to vice-president, in such 
phenomenal measure that whenever 
Conway or anyone else was raised 
higher than executives of longer 
service, they were perfectly content 
to philosophize, “If C. H. thinks this 
is in the best interest of the bank, it’s 
okay with us.” 


ROMOTIONS followed until 
Conway became Senior Vice- 
President. 

As he rose, so did his popularity. 

Why? 

Associetes began to discover that 
Len—partly because he often took a 
brief-case home with him and worked 
over it—had both the time and the 
disposition to listen to their problems ; 
also, that he had an extremely pene- 
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trating mentality, uncanny judgment, 
and willingness to share with them 
responsibility for making decisions. 

Year by year the path to Conway’s 
desk became more and more used. 
Experience sharpened his ability. His 
counsel became increasingly sough:, 
even by other vice-presidents. 


HAT were some of the results ? 

Not only did his popularity and 
standing steadily rise, but his insight 
into every phase of the institution’s 
activities deepened and broadened. 
His willingness to co-operate in solv- 
ing problems, to straighten out tan- 
gles, to suggest decisions, lightened 
the load of both the chairman and 
president, leaving them freer to con- 
centrate on vital questions of policy 
and to make contacts calculated to up- 
build the bank. 

Meanwhile, Conway was keeping 
fit—and enjoying life—by indulging, 
whenever opportunity permitted, in 
three outdoor hobbies, shooting, fish- 
ing, golfing. One of his shooting 
cronies (Eugene V. Connett) relates 
this incident: 

“The first time I ever went grouse 
shooting was with Len, who had been 
hunting these birds since he was a 
boy and is a marvelous shot. Driving 
some fifty miles to where we were 
going to meet a guide, I asked Len 
many questions about grouse, and was 
told all about them and how to shoot 
them. 

“He was good enough to let me 
shoot with the guide in the morning 
while he and his dog went off to- 
gether. The first bird that we came 
across flushed wild behind some pines, 
but I fired at the sound—according to 
my previous instruction. The second 
bird came out of the top of a tall tree, 
and I again fired in what I supposed 
to be the right direction. I was re- 
warded by seeing a grouse bounce to 
the ground. Not long after, another 
bird flushed from the ground and 
flew off to the right. I flung up my 
gun and killed him. (This happens 
to be true.) 

“Then we met for lunch. I asked 
Len how many birds he had, and the 
answer was none. He didn’t even 
ask me, so I told him I had two, and 
had only fired three shells. In his 
delightful way he called me a liar, 
and laughed. I threw the birds 
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on the ground for his inspection. 

“ “Huh! Beginner’s luck!’ he growl- 
ed. Whereupon I began to tease him 
about his rotten shooting, and suc- 
ceeded in getting his goat. 

“After lunch I asked if I might 
shoot with him, and was told I could 
if I was careful and didn’t shoot him. 
I assured him I’d only shoot after he 
had, and that I merely wanted to help 
him get some birds! 

“A grouse flushed in a thick alder 
swamp in front of Len and flew 
toward me. After he had missed with 
both barrels, I gracefully cut the bird 
down. I can’t repeat Len’s language! 

“But did he get even? He did! I 
never hit another bird that year. And 
I’ve never missed a shot since in 
Len’s presence without drawing a 
flow of appropriate sarcasm from him. 
I’m afraid he'll never forgive m= for 
wiping his eye the first day ‘ ever 
shot at a grouse.” 

His wife has enthusiastically joined 
him in all three recreations. In later 
years his two sons (nineteen and six- 
teen) have also participated regularly 
in every family expedition to forest 
and stream. 


AYS one of his intimate brother- 

executives : 

“Len Conway is a stickler for ac- 
curacy, for precision, for thorough- 
ness. Whatever he tackles, he wants 
to master. This accounts for the 
fact that he not only richly earned 
the presidency, but can lick all the 
rest of us at golf, is easily the best 
shot, and is an expert trout fisherman. 
He has always exhibited as much 
sportsmanship in business as in play.” 

He added: “When Mr. Sabin 
passed on (October of last year), 
everybody in the bank knew definite- 
ly that only one man would be 
thought of as his successor by Mr. 
Potter, and the directors. Mr. Pot- 
ter having become chairman and 
chief executive, and Len president, 
the Guaranty will continue to func- 
tion with unbroken smoothness and 
to enjoy the internal loyalty that has 
been its finest characteristic.” 

So, as everyone familiar with the 
workings of the Guaranty Trust 
Company foresaw, W. Palen Con- 
way was elected president at the 
annual meeting last month. If he 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Movies Now Cleaning 


Their Own House 


ye January, New York City movie 
fans saw a new kind of “build- 
up” (above) for Anna Sten’s debut 
in Nana, the picture through which 
Samuel Goldwyn (born Goldfish) 
hopes to make her a rival of the 
glamorous Garbo. Built around a 
series of single words, without flow- 
ery laudation and unsavory suggest- 
iveness, the advertisements drew 
capacity crowds for the open- 
ing. This fact interested those in the 
motion-picture industry, led by the 
Will Hays group, who believe clean 
promotion pays. The clean-promo- 
tion issue came to a head at a memo- 
rable gathering last Fall when mo- 
tion-picture men, outraged at NRA’s 
idea that their code should set up 
advertising censorship, vowed they 
needed no house-cleaning help from 
General Johnson. In answer, they 
formed an Advertising Advisory 
Council of their own to reject or ap- 
prove all promotion material; the 
Nana campaign, though said to have 
been planned before AAC’s birth, is 
the type it wants to encourage. 

J. J. McCarthy, who heads AAC, 
is no innocent theorist on the subject 
of motion-picture advertising. His 
flare for showmanship struck golden 
sparks from The Birth of a Nation, 
Intolerance, Way Down East, The 
Covered Wagon, The Big Parade, 
and The Ten Commandments—to 
name only the best-known of the 
pictures he has exploited. He has 
helped to bring more than $60,000,000 
clinking into box-office tills. “And 
all by clean promotion,” he says. 
With Will Hays, he has battled 
against those producers who swear 
that suggestiveness is the very life- 


blood of movie advertising, that a 
clean-up will ruin the industry. But 
the success of Little Women’s notably 
chaste promotion has spiked the guns 
of this army. And from now on, 
reinforced by Nana’s success, Mc- 
Carthy plans no compromise. 


Higher Output May Not 
Mean Lower Prices 


NCREASED farm output and 

high prices may go hand in 
hand. That is the deduction from 
two apparently conflicting statements 
which were made in Washington late 
in January. 

Increased yields from potato acre- 
age in 1934 endanger the potato- 
growing iridustry, warned the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration ; 
for the high prices of 1933 are due 
entirely to a bad-weather short crop. 
“While some acreage increase is to 
be expected in 1934, the chief ele- 
ment of danger to the industry lies 
in the improvement of yields which 
may occur during the coming season. 

The Department of Agriculture, on 
the other hand, proudly reported 
progress in developing disease-resist- 
ing varieties of potatoes which will 


England’s eye- 
catching version 
of the stream- 
lined truck de- 
livers the goods 
in advertising 
value 


improve yields from potato acreage. 

Reconciliation of the two state- 
ments lies in these facts: (1) That 
AAA wants a_ potato-marketing 
agreement which will prevent a large 
crop from being thrown on the mar- 
ket at one time; (2) that disease- 
resisting potato strains will make pro- 
duction more predictable and more 
controllable ; (3) that they will lower 
the cost of production by increasing 
yields per acre, thus bringing more 
profits to farmers. 

Meanwhile, the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station revealed 
that it was working on a new type 
of sugar cane which promises to more 
than double the 16-tons-per-acre yield 
of the present type. And two branches 
of the lumber industry were encour- 
aged by other important research de- 
velopments : 

1. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture opened up a new market for 
red oak by plugging its wide-open 
pores with hot brewer’s pitch applied 
under pressure. Beer barrels use 
25,000,000 feet of white oak a year, 
and it is getting scarce. Red oak 
was a likely substitute,. but it had 
one all-important defect: its open 
pore structure allowed liquids and 
gases to seep through. Now, the 
Department of - Agriculture has 
plugged the pores, and made red oak 
eligible for beer barrels and other 
industrial uses formerly monopolized 
by white oak. 


2. Dr. H. Wyatt Johnson, Montreal 
scientist, told the Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Association that lower costs 
through speeded-up mechanical proc- 
esses may be Canada’s answer to pulp 
and paper competition from Sweden, 
Finland and Southern United States. 
Preliminary experiments, he said, 
seemed to show that the wheel for 
grinding mechanical pulp, now oper- 
ated at 3,000 revolutions per minute, 
can be operated at a much higher 
speed without breaking. 
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5/7 JUST A FEW 
DOUARS MORE #32 


DODGE, WITH “FLOATING-CUSHION” WHEELS, 
NEW “7-POINT VENTILATION,” INSIDE BAGGAGE 
COMPARTMENT, MANY OTHER NEW FEATURES 


T’S a nation-wide sensation, this new, bigger Dodge. See 

it now! See all the surprising new things it offers you. 
Get the thrill of your first completely smooth, levelized 
and vibrationless ride—a result of the wonderful combina- 
tion of “Floating-Cushion” Wheels, Cross-Steering, and 
Floating Power engine mountings. 

New longer wheelbase. More powerful engine. Dozens 
of surprising new features—plus all-steel body, hydraulic 
brakes and many other modern advantages. Visit your 
Dodge dealer’s showroom now and see for yourself how 
much more this new, bigger Dodge offers for the money! 


eo, 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











DODGE ““FLOATING-CUSHION” WHEELS— No 
matterhow bumpy theroad may be, Dodge 

new front-wheel suspension assures 

smooth, level riding. When either front 

wheel of the Dodge strikes a bump, the 
wheel—independently of the rest of the 
car—rises and falls with the bump. No 

jar. No shock. No tilting of the car. With 
*Floating-Cushion” Wheels (tested over 
thousands of miles of rocky, furrowed 
country), patented Floating Power engine 
mountings, hydraulic shock absorbers, 
shock-proof cross-steering, Airwheel 

os tiresandlong117-inchwheelbase, Dodgeis 
a ; . ‘ theonly carin its field tooffera completely 


z - smooth, levelized and vibrationless ride! 
YOU HAVE TO SEE AND COMPARE THIS 5-passenger 

Dodge 2-door sedan with other cars before you 
can fully appreciate what an amazing value it is. 
For instance—you can buy this Dodge for only 
a few dollars more than you'd pay for many of 
the very lowest-priced cars which lack many of 
the famous Dodge features—all-steel body, hy- 
draulic brakes, Floating Power engine mount- 
ings, Oilite spring inserts, “Perfected Ventila- 
tion,” etc. $695 F. O. B. Factory, Detroit. 











DODGE “7-POINT VENTILATION” demonstrated by Blanche Bates, TAKES HALF THE WORK OUT OF DRIVING— 


noted actress. (1) Cowl ventilation. (2) Windshield opens 
and closes by means ofa simple crank on the instrument board. 
(3) Front half of forward window swings open in “butterfly” 
fashion. (4) Rear half lowers just like an ordinary window. 
(5) Both halves may be locked into a single unit and lowered 
and raised together. (6) Rear door window may be raised or 
lowered. (7) Rear window has “butterfly” draft control. 


start, stop, shift, reverse—and never 
touch the clutch pedal! You never need 
to use your left foot with Dodge Auto 
matic ClutchT plus Free Wheeling. 


STORAGE SPACE—INSIDE! Handy, practical stor- 


age space behind the back seat ofthe new, bigger 
Dodge. Away from damaging rain, sleet, snow, 








The new, bigger Dodge on 117-inch wheelbase: Coupe $645; 
Coupe with rumble seat $695; Two-door Sedan $695; Four-door 
ice ... safe, secure. ‘Wonderfully convenient. Sedan $745; Convertible Coupe $745. On the 121-inch wheel- 
Does away with an outside trunk rack that gets base, Brougham $835; Convertible Sedan $875. *All prices 
in the way of spare tires. f o. b. factory, Detroit. tSpecial equipment extra. 


NEW BIGGER DODGE'645 
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THE WALDORF: 


49TH TO SOTH STREETS - 


PARK AVENUE .- 
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NEW YORK 





The greatness of The Waldorf-Astoria lies not 
only in its size . .. its prestige . . . its perfect 
appointments . . . but. particularly in its service 
establishment, which caters to you, the individ- 
ual . . . your every preference and desire. On 
residential Park Avenue . . . at the heart of the 
smart world of clubs, churches, shops, theatres. 
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LAWYERS, 
MERCHANTS. 
CHIEFS” 


Associated System security holders are 
not a small group of men hidden in the 
financial canyons of New York. They are 
350,000 persons of high and low degree 
living not only in every State of this 
country, but in 31 countries overseas. 


Registered security holders number 
253,000, almost half of whom are cus- 
tomers residing in areas which the 
Associated System serves. Occupations 


ONE OF A SERIES—"THIS IS THE ASSOCIATED SYSTEM" 


of security holders, estimated for the en- 
tire group upon the basis of the number 
found in city directories, follows: 


pases Geen 6 a os: eb: pt 44,997 
Teachers, doctors, lawyers, etc. . . . 25,733 
Clerks and bookkeepers ...... 21,616 
eS wt SOP aoe we Oe ec he, 20,439 
Storekeepers and proprietors .... . 18,675 
Salesmen and agents .....+ +. -: 9,999 
eae ee ee 9,229 
“Women, unclassified ...... > 106,000 


*From records of Associated Gas & Electric 
System. Most of the women are house- 
wives, although the classifications above 
include women to a limited extent. 


The Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Cap- 
italization was devised to preserve the 
Associated System intact, and thus to pro- 
tect the investments of these people who 
have placed their savings in Associated 
securities. Debenture holders are urged 
to deposit their debentures immediately 
under the Plan, and to urge similar action 
upon others who have not yet exchanged 
their debentures. It is to the interest of 
all Associated security holders that the 
Plan be successful. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
61 Broadway, New York 





Hinterland Protests 
Bring Official Hush 
on Business-Baiting 


By 
OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


HE man-about-town whose job 

is to keep the New Deal plan- 

ning board informed on day to 
day throbs of the economic pulse in 
the hinterlands, astonished the White 
House last week with a recommenda- 
tion which bordered on heresy. He 
advised, and with considerable em- 
phasis, that the government relax at 
once those inquisitorial activities 
which are badgering and bedeviling 
business. 

As a result, word quickly flashed 
from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue that 
investigations already under way 
should be held closely to the sort of 
evidence which reasonably might be 
expected to hold water in a court of 
law—and that no new head-hunting 
inquiries should be launched. 


LTHOUGH this course first was 
urged upon President Roosevelt 
soon after Congress adjourned last 
June, it was not considered seriously 
until Gerard Swope presented a re- 
port showing that the epidemic of 
governmental sleuthing was operating 
as a brake on the recovery: machine. 
Mr. Swope, chairman of the Com- 
merce Department’s advisory and 
planning committee, sent out some 
6,000 form letters—mostly to small 
business men—asking for docu- 
mented case material on ail com- 
plaints of governmental “interfer- 
ence” with normal commercial trans- 
actions. His letter asked particularly 
whether the NRA codes pinched the 
little fellows. When, within ten days, 
the Post Office began to drop down 
answers in bundles of hundreds, there 
came a great stirring in Mr. Swope’s 
fifth-floor corner of the Commerce 
Building. 

Business men in widely varied 
lines, and in all sections of the coun- 
try, complained vehemently against 
the agents of inquiry, involved regu- 
lations and questionnaires streaming 
in from Washington. A manufac- 
turer of a national candy package, for 
example, recited that a special audit 
was necessary before he could answer 
the Labor Board’s questionnaire on 
wages and employment under the 
NRA. The audit, with the necessary 
research, analysis, and compilation, 
cost this company $18,000. 


UMMARIZED in their three 





principal appeals, these letters to: 
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Mr. Swope demanded in collective 
raphrase : 

(1) “We are working our heads 
off night and day in an effort to get 
back to normal. Please do not dis- 
tract us from this labor any more 
than is absolutely necessary.” 

(2) “Are all these investigations 
designed to put every business man 
in the criminal’s dock in the court of 
public opinion? Stop pillorying busi- 
ness and banking with pointless sen- 
sationalism !” 

(3) “The people in this part of 
the country are looking forward to 
a moderate Spring revival. Wash- 
ington should devote itself entirely to 
stimulating confidence in our busi- 
ness and governmental institutions. 
Reconstructing 1929 in the present 
mood of vindictive hysteria is against 
sound public policy.” 

The soft-pedal order will be re- 
spected generally in both Houses. 


ECAUSE our current investiga- 

tions were launched one at a 
time and many were overshadowed in 
their inception by more momentous 
news, the composite picture of the 
great economic inquisition has been 
lost to the country at large. But Mr. 
Swope’s_ sizzling correspondence 
showed that the men in the front 
lines of commerce, industry and 
finance have been painfully aware of 
all the experimental explorations. 

The banking and stock market in- 
vestigation, which has been a contin- 
uous performance since April, 1932, 
now is kept alive only by the most 
adroit plotting of sensational epi- 
sodes. Long ago it degenerated into 
a mere hunt for daily headlines. 

To the skeptical-minded, next in 
the ranking for shameless political 
hay-making is Senator Hugo Black’s 
one-man inquiry into the air and 
ocean mail contracts. Here, avi- 
ation and shipping corporations have 
been raked fore and aft for seven 
months, their books and correspond- 
ence seized, their offices ransacked— 
all by per diem “committee clerks,” 
who appear just a trifle shaky on 
whether “landing gear” goes with 
ships or airplanes. 

The sudden announcement of the 
blanket cancellation of all domestic 
air-mail contracts followed the re- 
fusal of Attorney McCracken, former 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aviation, to answer the Senate cita- 
tion for contempt. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley was satisfied that the 
Senate inquiry uncovered “evidence 
of collusion and fraud.” The de- 
cision to have the Army air service 
step into the gap was widely in- 
terpreted as presaging the Govern- 
ment’s return to the direct carrying 
of all air mail. 









I am 


getting there : 


by 


EASY STAGES 4 


John Rogers has found a way 
todo what most of us are talking 
about— to RETIRE with an as- 
sured income. 


Fortunately he works for a 
concern that has adopted The 
Equitable Salary Savings Plan. 
This provides an opportunity for 
ten or more employees to get 
life insurance on a convenient 
budget basis. A small amount is 
deducted from the pay envelope 
and forwarded once a month to 
the Equitable. It is an automatic, 
sure-fire way to provide an in- 
come for old age, with life insur- 










Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 


NAME 


showed me how 


ance protection meanwhile for 
the family. 


Hundreds of employers have 
adopted this plan for the conve- 
nience of their employees— and 
many executives are using it as 
an easy, systematic method of 
paying for their own life insur- 
ance. Details on request. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 





MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


I am interested in The Equitable Salary Savings Plan. Kindly mail explanatory booklet. 








—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





ADDRESS 


AGE 
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Make Your Code 


a Weapon 


for Profits! 


By PHILIP E. BLISS 


President, The Warner & Swasey Company 


“Those business groups which are 
quickest to realize the new order 
and to adopt the new weapons of 
competition will be the ones which 
will advance most rapidly on the 


So we may expect, in 
competitive practices, the 
abandonment of secret re- 
bates, price wars, under- 
cover concessions of various 
kinds, improper labeling, 
untruthful merchandising 
and the like 

This automatically elim- 
inates—or, at least, stig- 
matizes—a number of the 


road to profits.” 


URING the last few months, 
most of us have been so busy 
with details of codes, wages, 
hours and trade practices that a de- 
tached viewpoint on business in gen- 
eral has been well-nigh impossible. 

Now that operation under our re- 
spective codes has become an actual 
fact, we realize that out of this situa- 
tion is emerging a new philosophy 
of business—one which may be des- 
tined to alter radically the nature of 
business competition. 

Those business organizations which 
are quickest to realize the new order 
and to adopt the new competitive 
weapons which now become neces- 
sary will be the ones to advance 
most rapidly on the road to profits. 

Now we have rules. From now 
on, competition in business will be 
conducted under rules and regula- 
tions. Of course, there will be of- 
fenders against the new rules; there 
are still thieves and thugs in civilized 
society. But because we still have 
thieves and thugs, we do not throw 
over our whole civilized order. And 
because we will have infringers on 
fair practice provisions is no justifi- 
cation for throwing up our hands 
and saying, “Fair competition is im- 
possible in business.” 


weapons with which com- 

panies have fought for mar- 

kets in the past. The fight 
will be no less earnest, however. 
New and fairer weapons will be de- 
veloped to take the place of the dis- 
carded ones. 

New marketing methods needed. 
The elimination of special conces- 
sions and rebates, and the abolition 
of unfair price wars, will consider- 
ably lessen the effectiveness of the 
price appeal as a weapon of competi- 
tion. Thus, we may expect less 
“bargain-sale” selling and advertis- 
ing, and more selling and advertising 
based on the quality of the product 
and the profit or satisfaction which 
the purchaser will obtain from it. 

This will lead inevitably to a 
greater use of institutional advertis- 
ing and merchandising. A company 
will talk to its market not merely in 
terms of dollars and cents, but in 
terms of its entire record as a busi- 
ness institution. Under the operation 
of the various codes, the integrity 
of a company and the strictness with 
which it adheres to the rules of the 
game will be matters of interest to 
customers and prospects; and to the 
general public as well. Selling and 
merchandising will tend to become 
less and less a horse-trading proposi- 
tion, and more and more a matter of 
broad public relations. 


More co-operctive and educational 
selling. Industries are tending to 
work more co-operatively under the 
provisions of their approved codes. 
This will give rise to more co-opera- 
tive and educational selling and ad- 
vertising, undertaken by trade asso- 
ciations or industrial groups as a 
whole, rather than by individual com- 
panies. It might be termed competi- 
tion for markets among industrial 
groups, rather than among individual 
companies. Such competition has 
long been apparent in some fields, as 
in the transportation battle between 
truck and railroad. 

This type of competition has very 
real advantages. It will help to elimi- 
nate a large part of the waste caused 
by the battling which, in former 
times, went on within each industrial 
group for the available market. 
Broader competition, involving an 
entire group, strives instead to in- 
crease the available market for the 
group as a whole. 

The more effective advertising and 
selling may be made within an in- 
dustrial group, the more the outlets 
for the product of that group may 
be increased, and the larger the vol- 
ume of business which each company 
may enjoy. 

Much may be accomplished in this 
direction by an interchange of sales 
methods and ideas between competi- 
tors within’ an industry. Poor sales- 
manship by one company injures the 
whole group; for improper or unin- 
telligent presentation of one com- 
pany’s product may prevent any 
company with the same or a similar 
product from making a sale. 

Co-operation between competitors 
for the advancement of better sales 
methods may prove to be a significant 
feature of the new philosophy of 
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business which we are adopting to- 
da 

Dherwing efficiency a major wea- 
pon. Labor costs will lessen the 
price appeal’s effectiveness even 
more than the rules of fair compe- 
tition. 

Industry is now quite thoroughly 
committed to the principle of sound 
minimum wages; in fact, they are a 
matter of law. This tends to fix labor 
costs at definite levels which will be 
more or less standardized within a 
given industry. With labor costs 
somewhat standardized, prices must 
necessarily tend to become more uni- 
form. Margins of profit, therefore, 
will depend more than ever before 
on operating efficiency. Earnings 
must be found by eliminating waste 
and increasing the productivity of 
workmen. 

This involves the better utilization 
of machinery and equipment. It will 
necessitate the replacement of obso- 
lete or inefficient machines by ma- 
chines adapted to modern, smoothly- 
functioning production methods. 

Furthermore, the old idea that in- 
creased operating efficiency means the 
replacement of men by machines 
must now be tempered by our com- 
mitment to the principle of maximum 
employment as necessary to sustain 
purchasing power. Our ideal must 
be to utilize machines which are 
literally “labor saving ;” that is, they 
help men to produce goods, rather 
than displace men. Machines which 
meet this requirement are destined 
to occupy a more important place 
than ever before in our productive 
equipment, and their intelligent use 
will prove to be a powerful weapon 
in the new competition. And their 
intelligent use may be fostered, just 
as in sales and advertising, by co- 
operative effort and the exchange 
of ideas within an industry. 

A constructive business program. 
Is there anything particularly radical 
or alarming about these trends? 
Summarized briefly, they consist of : 

1. Fairer competitive practices, un- 
der rules and regulations. 

2. Prices more standardized, with 
more emphasis upon the institutional 
side of advertising and selling. 

3. (Co-operative and educational 
selling and advertising efforts upon 
the part of whole groups of busi- 
hesses, in an effort to broaden mar- 
kets. 

4. More efficient production, with 
stabilized employment and wages and 
more intelligent use of machinery. 

There is little in this to frighten 
the most conservative of executives. 
To the contrary, these tendencies 
represent progress toward a more 
intelligent and more profitable meth- 
od of doing business. 








A yu 
“Hey, Bishop, give us the old smile. 
A bishop Is always a bishop. But a new Pierce-Arrow is flexibility 
itself. On the Avenue, it may seem saintly ea 
way, it can go like the v ery devil. 


AMERICA’S FINEST MOTOR CAR 


while on the broad high- 





Picture and caption reproduced by courtesy of The New Yorker 

















It Stoutly Mounts Guard. “Through the dim 
watches of the night” your telephone is not caught 
napping. It stands ready for the emergency that strikes 
without warning. It stoutly mounts guard at twelve 
midnight just as at twelve noon. It is always depend- 
able—ready to prove its value at a moment’s notice. 











Bell Telephone System 














... B.C. Forbes Enumerates... 
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AITH in America’s future 
has been encouragingly re-estab- 
lished. 


This is proved by: 

1. The enthusiastic repatriation of 
American wealth sent out of the 
country last year. 


2. The generous influx of foreign 
funds for investment in American 
securities. 


3. The better-than-gold-content 
value placed upon the American dollar 
by the rest of the world. 

4. The spirited advance in Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds. 


5. The freer buying and upward 
trend in American commodities and 
raw materials. 

6. The expansion of our retail 
trade. 

7. The increase in advertising and 
other sales efforts. 

8. Numerous favorable dividend 
changes. 

9. The enlarged demand for auto- 
mobiles, reffigerators, radios and 
other comforts, conveniences, luxu- 
ries. 

10. The over-topping of telephone 
disconnections by new connections. 

11. The overwhelming subscrip- 
tions for U. S. Treasury offerings. 

12. The readiness of speculators 
and investors to borrow more freely. 

13. The increasing call for steel, 
for lumber and other building mate- 
rials. 

14. The expansion of life insur- 
ance. 

15. The greater readiness of our 
railroads to make capital expendi- 
tures. 
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‘Twenty-Six 


Developments 
Reflecting 


Revival of 


Confidence 


16. The rise in bank deposits. 


17. The increased patronage of 
movies and theatres. 


18. The more liberal spending by 
our agricultural population. 


19. The expansion in railway traf- 
fic and travel. 

20. The distinct pick-up in the 
restaurant and hotel business. 

21. The diminution in business 
concerns throwing up the sponge and 
going into bankruptcy. 

22. The notable enlargement of 
our foreign trade. 


23. The somewhat freer lending 
by banks. 


24. The progress made in re-open- 
ing closed banks. 


25. The subsidence of fears over 
NRA and the subsidence of bureau- 
cratic swashbucklerism. 


26. The general swing from pes- 
simism to optimism. ' 
LL this must not be taken to 
mean that every thoughtful per- 
son regards the national outlook as 
cloudless; far from it. 

The actual and prospective swell- 
ing of our national debt by many 
millions is not altogether a trifling 
matter. 

Nor is the veritable revolution in 
our system of political economy, the 
violent reaction from individual in- 
itiative and freedom to governmental 
regimentation and dictation, involv- 
ing the unprecedented multiplication 
of bureaucrats and other tax-eaters. 

Similarly, certain proposals for 
further entrenching the Government 
in fields heretofore open for private 
ingenuity and enterprise are arous- 





ing misgivings, especially among 
conservatives who cherish preserva- 
tion of the Constitution and who can- 
not overlook the fact that America 
has risen to first place among the na- 
tions of the world through liberty of 
action rather than through govern- 
mental dictation or operation of in- 
dustry, agriculture, finance, etc. 

Although the proviso has been 
made in almost every important in- 
stance that revolutionary innovations 
must be branded as of an emergency 
nature and limited to a relatively 
short period, not a few men of affairs 
cannot throw off all apprehension as 
to the possible final outcome. 


HE writer can understand and 

sympathize, to some extent, with 
both the exuberant view and the ap- 
prehensive view. 

That very definite recovery from 
hottom has already been achieved 
cannot be questioned. Nor can the 
transition in public sentiment, from 
pessimism to hopefulness, be gain- 
said. However, there is room for 
differences of opinion as to how much 
of the curtailment in unemployment 
has been due to wholesale expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ money and as to 
whether the tapering off of such ex- 
penditures, which inevitably must 
come sooner or later, will jolt revival. 

Without at this time attempting to 
peer into the farther future, the de- 
duction would seem warranted that 
1934 will bring substantial expansion 
of activity, at least. an irregular up- 
ward trend in the general price level, 
higher quotations for most stocks, 
semi-investment bonds, farm com- 
modities and raw materials. 
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From Clerk to President in 


20 Years 


(Continued from page 13) 


runs true to form—and he will—he 
will shoulder still heavier responsi- 
bilities and thus afford Chairman 
William C. Potter time to steer the 
Guaranty’s course during these times 
when American banking is being sub- 
jected to unprecedented buffeting. 

When I broached the subject of the 
Guaranty’s splendid standing, Mr. 
Conway promptly gave the explana- 
tion: 

“Mr. Potter has _ consistently 
drummed into every man in this bank, 
‘Don’t bother with second-class busi- 
ness, no matter how alluring a profit 
may be dangled before you. Do busi- 
ness only with first-class concerns 
and people. If either concern or 
client cannot stand the acid test, have 
nothing to do with them.’ That is, 
after all, the onl, sound way to run 
a bank,” added the new president. 

At the New York Poultry Shows 
prizes invariably go to fancy chick- 
ens raised on Orchard Hill Farm. 
When South Orange became too ur- 
ban, Len Conway and his wife and 
boys unanimously voted to migrate 
to real country, Green Village, N. J. 
There they have thirty-five acres, as 
a vent for their love of the outdoors. 

Thus has one busy, up-climbing 
business man: squared the triangle 
which baffles so many. He has so 
ordered and organized his activities 
that he has succeeded in combining 
harmoniously and happily domestic 
life, adequate recreation, mastery of 
business. 

He enjoys life—and not even the 
depression has quashed his habitual 
smile. 





- “Circleitis” 


A strange malady which attacks 
some salesmen. Seldom deadly but 
causes severe falling of the sales 
level. Symptoms: An intense dis- 
taste for cold-turkey calls, aversion 
to cold canvassing, and an uncontrol- 
lable desire to return to headquarters 
every night. 

Salesmen afflicted with it seldom 
work systematically, nor do they can- 
vass the towns on the outer edges of 
their territory, confining their trips 
to short circle runs out of headquar- 
ters and back again THE AMERICAN 
SALESMAN, 


If a crooked stick is before us, you 
need not explain how crooked it is. 
Lay a straight one down by the side 
of it, and the work is well done. 
Preach the truth and error will stand 
abashed in its presence.—SPuRGEON. 
















STUDEBAKER 


PRESENTS THE 


SKYWAY STYLE 





(Eerline Jimourine 


$1295 


AT THE FACTORY 





Driving compartment is separated from passenger compartment by an easily raised or lowered window 
which so completely disappears that car can appropriately be used for owner driving whenever desired 


HIS distinguished new limousine 
with enclosed driving compart- 
ment for chauffeur has all the impres- 
siveness of a car for which you might 


readily pay thousands of dollars more. 


The chassis structure is patterned 
after that of those five famed Stude- 
baker Presidents which finished so 
successfully in the last Indianapolis 
Speedway race. 

The luxuriousness of the uphol- 


stery and fittings would be a credit 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY 
COMES THEIR STAMINA 





to the costliest of cars. The riding 
ease of the passenger seats surpasses 
anything in your experience — due 
to Quadripoise Suspension, Stude- 
baker’s own million dollar contribu- 
tion to 1934 comfort and safety. 


The materials and workmanship 
throughout are the finest in Stude- 
baker history. Yet the price is almost 
incredibly low — $1295 at the factory. 


Telephone or call at your nearest 
Studebaker showroom. 


FROM THE SKYWAY 
COMES THEIR STYLE 
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Improvement Continues, 





Pictograph Shows 


records more widespread im- 
provement than for many 
months past. 

Though the areas marked A are 
fewer and smaller than in our Feb- 
ruary Ist issue, this is because the 
standard for A territories is now 
considerably higher. The higher 
standard for the B areas is also the 
reason for the increase in areas 
marked C on this map. 

In territories marked A, business 
is now from 1.4 to two times as great 
as a year ago; in B territories it is 
ahead of last year; in C territories 
it is lagging slightly behind ; and only 
in D territories is business still seri- 
ously handicapped. But the D terri- 
tories, it will be noted, have almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Improvement is now so widespread 
that it is easier to name the excep- 
tions than the best territories. 

An important section of the East, 
extending from Cleveland through 
Pennsylvania to New Jersey and 
south along the coast to Virginia, is 
the most important area which has 
not recently been up to last year’s 
levels. Another extensive C area runs 
from Illinois through southern Mis- 
souri into Kansas. A third is in 
Michigan, a fourth north and south 
of Cincinnati. 

From the standpoint of whether or 
not further improvement is now tak- 
ing place, California, Colorado, Miss- 
issippi and North Dakota are the only 
states where there is at the moment 
more standstill and downward than 
upward movement. In New York 
and New Jersey; in Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; and in Wyoming and 
Oregon the upward and downward 
movements are about “fifty-fifty.” 

Everywhere else upward movement 
predominates. 


The List of “Best” Cities 


\ , [ITH this issue, the Pictograph 


Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 
favorably with the same period a 
year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Pictograph 
are the following. These fifteen cities 
are listed in the order of their pop- 
ulation. 

1. Detroit, Mich.: With motor produc- 
tion booming, employment in other lines 
also shows a decided increase. Employ- 
ment index highest since May, 1931. 


2. Baltimore, Md.: The improvement 
commented on in our last issue has con- 
tinued. 

3. Indianapolis, Ind.: The January sea- 
sonal drop was less severe than that of 
a year ago. 

4. Louisville, Ky.: Distilleries have 
been: working twenty-four hours a day, 
without being able to get ahead of their 
orders so as to be able to manufacture 
stock for aging in bonded warehouses. 
In addition, a tobacco factory, a wood 
working plant, and railroad shops added 
so many employees in the latter half of 
January that the total city employment 
was boosted 21.6 per cent. 

5. Birmingham, Ala.: Local steel mills 
have been operating at 52 per cent. of 
capacity (average for the whole steel in- 
dustry, under 40 per cent. for the same 
period). January purchases of fertilizer 
by Alabama farmers were five times 
those of a year ago. 

6. Omaha, Neb.: Business in January 
rose instead of falling. Apartment build- 
ings reported larger percentage of oc- 
cupancy than in “normal” times. 

7. Ft. Worth, Tex.: Here the gain 
over last year is greater than in any of 
the cities already named in this list. 
January “slump” much smaller than last 
year. 

8. New Haven, Conn.: January busi- 
ness greater than that of any month 
since July. Last year, January was be- 
low October and November levels. 

9. Spokane, Wash.: January slump 
considerably less than. that of 1933. 
Some stores reported 40 per cent. sales 
gain over last year. Mortgage collec- 
tions best in more than a year and a 
half. 

10. Ft. Wayne, Ind.: Business not con- 
sistently ahead of last year, but improv- 
ing. Farmers unable to supply hog de- 
mands of local stock yards. 

11. Knoxville, Tenn.: Burley tobacco 
bringing more money. Home owners 
spending Federal loan cash. January 
drop less severe than in 1933. 

12. Canton, Ohio: Industrial employ- 
ment nearly twice that of last year. 
Business as a whole farther ahead of 
last year than in any other city of this 
list. 

13. El Paso, Tex.: January business 
here greater than in any month since 
March, 1932. 

14. Lynn, Mass.: Since November, 
business has been consistently ahead of 
a year ago. 

15. Tampa, Fla.: Prominent Tampa 
citizens have accused Forses of unfair- 
ness in not giving Tampa as high a 
rating on the Pictograph'as Miami. But 
the Pictograph reflects facts, and Tampa 
now shows more gain than at any previ- 
ous time. . . . Attendance at the Florida 
Fair, in the first week of February, has 
broken all records. 
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is YOUR orrice 
WASTING 
TIME ? 


e Edison 
guarantees 
3 Full-Time 
secretarial 
service...! 

















%OS-O1-%O% SAIFLNVAVND NOSIGA 


The average office starts dicta- 
tion about 10; subtract an hour 
for lunch; at 3 dictating stops, 
to finish typing by 5. Only 4 
hours of routine service a day! 


The PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE 
has changed this . . . provided 
full-time secretarial service for 
thousands of offices. Edison's 
completely enclosed dictating 
machine has eliminated the 
part-time dictation day! 


Edison PRO-TECHNIC Service 
allows everyone to forget clocks. 
Each dictator becomes inde- 
pendent of “dictation periods” 
—entirely free to manage his 
own time! 


See the new PRO-TECHNIC 
EDIPHONE! It is tailored in steel 
. .. dust-proof. All mechanism is 
enclosed. It employs Edison's new 
principle of “Balanced Voice- 
Writing” which humanizes the 
voice...and guarantees 20%-to- 
50% greater business capacity. 






















There is a popu- 
larly priced Edi- 
phone designed 
to fit the require- 9 
ments of EVERY 
type of office! 
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secretarial service 
all the time with the 


For detailed information—tele. 
phone or wrile The Ediphone.”* 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


T may be and will be urged that 

private industry often labors for 
private gain. It may be that its ends 
sometimes are selfish. It may be that 
there are times when it needs the curb 
and the bit of government regulation. 
But it is still vastly superior to gov- 
ernment planning and government 
control of business. It is note- 
worthy that the government has 
done little to contribute to A Century 
of Progress while, on the other hand, 
much has been prevented, much. has 
been thwarted, much has been hin- 
dered by the heavy, cold, clammy 
hand of bureaucracy—AtLFrep E. 
SMITH. 


In all the affairs of human life, so- 
cial as well as political, I have re- 
marked that courtesies of a small 
and trivial character are the ones 
that strike deepest to the grateful 
and appreciating heart.— HENRY 
Cay. 


‘Prosperity is too apt to prevent us 
from examining our conduct ; but ad- 
versity leads us to think properly of 
our state, and so is most beneficial 
to us.— JOHNSON. 


Imperfect knowledge is the parent 
of doubt; thorough and honest re- 
search dispels it—Tryon Epwarps. 


He that loveth a book will never 
want a faithful friend, a wholesome 
counsellor, a cheerful companion, an 
effectual comforter. By study, by 
reading, by thinking, one may inno- 
cently divert and pleasantly entertain 
himself, as in ‘all weathers, as in all 
fortunes.—IsAac Barrow. 


If your capacity to acquire has out- 
stripped your capacity to enjoy, you 
are on the way to the scrap-heap.— 
GLEN Buck. 


Work jis dull only to those who 
take no pride in it—WHILLIAM 
FEATHER. 


Save time thinking you can do the 
other fellow’s job better than he can 
—put it in doing your own job bet- 
ter!—Hersert A. SCHOENFELD. 


A Text 


And every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate 
= Re things. — Corinthians 


Sent in by O. R. Nyffeler, 
Willimantic, Conn. What is 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 

& 


For want of a leader the salesman 
was lost. 

For want of the salesman the sale 
was lost. 

For ‘want of the sale the dealer was 
lost. 

For want of the dealer the distribu- 
tor was lost. 

For want of the distributor the 
factory was lost. 

And all for the want of intelligent 
sales management. 


—AUTOMOTIVE OBSERVATIONS. 


The Man You Are 


It isn’t the man that you might have 
been 
Had the chance been yours again, 
Nor the prize you wanted but didn’t 
win 
That weighs in the measure of men. 
No futile “if” or poltroon “because” 
Can rowel your stock to par. 
The world cares naught for what 
never was— 
It judges by what you are. 


It isn’t the man that you hope to be, 
If fortune and fate are kind, 
That the chill, keen eyes of the world 
will see 
In weighing your will and mind. 
The years ahead are a chartless sea, 
And to-morrow’s a world away ; 
It isn’t the man that you'd like to be, 
But the man that you are to-day. 


There's little worth in the phantom 
praise 
Of a time that may never dawn, 
And less in a vain regret for days 
And deeds long buried and gone. 
There’s little time on this busy earth 
To argue the why and how. 
The game is yours if you prove your 
worth, 
And prove it here and now! 
—TEp OLSON. 


A Creed 


To be so strong that nothing can 
disturb your peace of mind; to talk 
health, happiness and prosperity; to 
make your friends feel that there is 
something in them; to look on the 
sunny side of everything; to think 
only of the best; to be just 
as enthusiastic about the success of 
others as you are about your own; to 
forget the mistakes of the past and 
profit by them; to wear a cheerful 
countenance and give a smile to 
everyone you meet; to be too large 
for worry, too noble for anger, too 
strong for fear, and too happy to per- 
mit the presence of trouble-——Curis- 
TIAN D. Larson. 


It is easy to dodge our responsi- 
bilities, but we cannot dodge the con- 
sequences of dodging our responsi- 
bilities-—Sir Jos1an STAMP. 


What we need to-day is not more 
discussion about God but more faith- 
ful and humble coming into His pres- 
ence and kneeling before Him.— 
WitiiaM T. Mannine, D.D. 


Goodwill is the one and only asset 
that competition cannot undersell nor 
destroy.— MARSHALL FIELD. 


Many ideas grow better when 
transplanted into another mind than 
in the one where they sprung up.— 
O. W. Hotes. 


Many of us are like the little boy 
we met trudging along a country road 
with a cat-rifle over his shoulder. 
“What are you hunting, buddy?” we 
asked. “Dunno, sir, I ain’t seen it 
yet.”—R. Lee SHARPE. 


I am one of those people optimis- 
tic enough to believe in the future 
of democracy. No matter how wide- 
ly we may have departed from the 
practice of democracy, no matter how 
many failures we may have had as 
a nation, it is a conviction to me that 
it is something too precious to make 
it a matter of any light moment that 
those things should be discarded.— 
Dr. Harry WoopsurN CHASE. 
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The $s in Inventions 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HAVE just come from this year’s 
[ taternationa Heating and Ventilat- 

ing Exposition. In a _ bewildering 
variety of old and new equipment for 
industrial, commercial and home use, 
two quite new items caught my atten- 
tion: 

One of these was an extremely. simple 
method for adding moisture to the air 
of a heated room. The method consists 
in setting a block of gypsum (or rather, 
a patented gypsum composition) in a 
pan of water. The gypsum block acts 
as a wick to raise the water, and from 
the surface of the gypsum it evaporates 
rapidly into the room air. 

In a complete equipment, three gyp- 
sum blocks stand in a pan concealed by 
the metal radiator cover. Water falls 
into the pan a drop at a time, or a float 
valve may be used to keep the pan 
constantly filled. 

For even simpler installations, a single 
gypsum block may be set in a pan of 
water that is filled by hand at intervals 
(which probably means that someone 
will forget to fill it). 

Ordinary gypsum, it is said, crumbles 
when an attempt is made to use it as 
a wick. 


A Noiseless Motor. Not quite so 
novel, perhaps, but much more impres- 
sive, was a large electric motor almost 
absolutely silent in its operation. Even 
sudden change in speed failed to make 
this motor speak up. 

The exhibitor had equipped it with an 
electric-eye control, so that when you or 
I passed a hand in front of the light 
beam, the motor instantly stepped up 
its speed from 900 to 1,800 revolutions 
per minute. Except for a momentary 
subdued click, a person standing a foot 
away would not know that the change 
in speed had taken place. 

Motors from one-quarter to fifty 
horsepower can be built with the same 
precaution against noise. 


It’s a Trend. Incidentally, the trend 
toward silent motors is one of the out- 
standing changes last year and this. 

One company has developed a mount- 
ing in which a rubber ring surrounds 
each bearing housing. Rubber blocks 
are also used with elevator motors to 
silence electromagnetic noises. And 
another recently popular method is to 
mount motor units on helical springs. 


Flexibility, Too. Another motor cha- 
racteristic which has had amazing 


development recently is flexibility. One 
motor of the year 1933 accelerates to 
one thousand r.p.m. and slows down to 
400 r.p.m., repeating the entire cycle 
sixty-five to seventy times per minute! 


From Movies to Motors. I have fre- 
quently given in this column examples 





of the interesting way in which research 
in one field leads to development or 
discovery or utilization in a seemingly 
unrelated field. 

Here is another example. There is a 
new shock absorber which may soon 
enter commercial production. The out- 
standing feature of the shock absorber 
is said to be its ability to differentiate 
between wheel and body motion. The 
wheels can move freely, but motion of 
the body is impeded. 

The discovery of the principle which 
makes this shock absorber possible was 
not in the automotive field. It is a by- 
product iof the talking picture! When 
the talkies came, someone had to devise 
a new motion which would give better 
control of the movement of film within 
the projector. It is this movement which 
is being utilized in the new shock 
absorber. 


For Fan Fans. While we are in the 
field of electricity. New electric fans 
are expected to make their appearance 
later this year which will circulate more 
air, weigh perhaps thirty per cent. less, 
and consume only three-fourths as much 
power as fans of earlier design. 

An interesting application of indus- 
trial fan development is an _ electric 
blower device which can be fastened to 
the draft of your furnace at home, to 
make it possible for you to burn low- 
priced anthracite coal. 


Wool? Cotton? Rayon? By the way, 
here is something interesting for anyone 
who works with textile fabrics. It is 
a simple chemical which can be used 
in identification of any one of twenty- 
five or more animal, vegetable, or arti- 
ficial silk fibres. Each fibre that is 
touched with the chemical takes on a 
different color, and comparison with the 
standard color sheet furnished by the 
maker gives instant identification. 


Sodium Light Test. The new sodium 
vapor lights, which use only about half 
as much electricity as present-style 
lamps, are to have a scientific use-test. 
They have already been tried on the 
streets of several cities. Now the Port 
of New York Authority and the U. S. 
Public Health Service have two groups 
of men working four hours a day each 
in a comparison of their ability to see 
with sodium vapor and with tungsten 
light. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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Grand Rapids 


At Top—Macy 
Civic Auditorium 


Department Store 


N 1934—Better Air Conditioning Comes 

To The Fore! A more widespread use 

of Auditorium Systems—like those main- 
taining complete Comfort Cooling for 
Radio City, the Capitol in Washington, 
Macy and Higbee Department Stores, hun- 
dreds of noted theatres, public buildings 
and fine residences—is now made possible 
through the extension of the AupiToRIUM 
Licensing policy. 


Systems Embodying Exclu- 
sive Basic Improvements— 
Installed by Local Contrac- 
tors — On Competitive Basis 


The AvupITorIuM principle alone provides those 
fundamental features in design and operation which 
noted engineers have long recognized as “‘the key 
to economy in comfort cooling.” They heve 
utilized these features in famous installations in 
the past. You can now use them in your building 
to insure the utmost in satisfactory conditions 
with maximum saving in original. cost and operat- 
ing expense—plus the prestige, added patronage 
and profits that will accrue. 


Consult Your Architect or Write 
Us for Names of Auditorium Special 
Agents in Your Locality Who Will 
Gladly Give You Detailed Information 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 


New York Office 
17 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 
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When there is 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


the employer takes pride in 
delivering our check to the 
family of a deceased em- 
ployee. 

He avoids the situations that 
embarrass him wher no in- 
surance, is available. 


WE INVITE QUESTIONS 
FROM ANY EMPLOYER 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 























Odd Lots 


You can purchase as many 
shares as your available funds 

it. That’s one of the many 
advantages of buying Odd Lots. 


In buying Odd Lots you can 
make many desirable pur- 
chases which yould would be 
forced. to forego if unable to 
buy a full 100 share lot. 


Send for our interesting booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 612 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Continues Subject to Intermediate Ir- 
regularity but Major Trend is Still Upward 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


LTHOUGH the writer has been 

generally bullish on securities ever 

since the turn of last October, it was 
not until the middle of last month that 
the market itself offered decisive evidence 
of a new major upswing. We noted this 
new and gratifying factor last issue, with 
forecast for continued general progress in 
the upward trend. 

Naturally, however, no major trend 
continues directly and continuously in its 
straight pathway, but is always subject 
to intermediate, and often sharp, reactions. 
It is exceedingly difficult to forecast either 
the time or extent of such intermediate 
recessions, and we contented ourselves last 
issue merely with noting the possibility 
of such a drop, and with the comment 
that when, as and if it developed it would 
probably be temporary and should not re- 
trace more than half of the ground gained 
since the break-away of January 15th. 


HERE is not much to add to that pre- 

vious statement at the present time, 
except that we appear currently to be in 
process of just such an intermediate re- 
action. The market had been in almost a 
steady advance for over three weeks, had 
recovered slightly into new high ground 
for the bull market on some of the ac- 
credited averages, and was patently open 
to just such a shake-out as the weakness 
of the past few days seems to have been. 

We continue of the opinion that the re- 
action is intermediate and that it should 
not materially violate the half-way levels 
previously referred to. In other words, 
we should not expect any such intermedi- 
ate movement, as we consider the current 
decline to be, to carry much under 92 on the 
Times average of fifty stocks, as charted 
above, 103 on the Dow-Jones industrial 


compilation, around 87 on the Standard 
Statistics average of 90 stocks, and per- 
haps about 102 on the Tribune index of 
100 issues. 


OR do we feel that even such levels 

need necessarily be reached before the 
present selling is checked. It is at least 
possible that prices will rally from pres- 
ent quotations very shortly and stage an- 
other near-term recovery to around the 
previous highs of February 5th. 

Such a fast advance might, of course, 
signal definite resumption of the major 
upward move, but we would prefer to an- 
ticipate its stopping once more either just 
below or just above such highs, to be fol- 
lowed by further irregularity and perhaps 
another reaction. 


O summarize such rather detailed state- 

ments, we think the first phase of the 
straight advance is over with and would 
now expect a week or two of irregularity, 
with considerable churning about at around 
current levels and perhaps an irregular but 
moderate sagging tendency. 

And we should view such action not 
merely as natural, in co-ordinating the re- 
cent rapid gains, but also as constructive 
and promising for further penetration into 
new high ground after the temporary con- 
gestion is completed. 

We shall continue favorable to the 
market for the longer swing, therefore, 
unless reactions extend deeper than we 
have suggested above. Our speculative 
campaign on the constructive side remains 
definitely in force for the active trader, 
and we also continue to counsel a long 
portfolio for the conservative investor, as 
outlined in preceding articles. 

NOON. Thursday, February 8th, 1934. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. For rates, see page 29. 
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Recent Rise Gave Informed Investors Large 
Profits—Market Now “Watched” for Them 


Why Grope for Market Knowledge? 


WHEN EXPERIENCED GUIDANCE IS AVAILABLE 
By A. W. WETSEL 


ROM the mail that passes over 
my desk I get the decided im- 
pression that investors and 
traders have the feeling that again 
they should be “doing something” and 
yet through lack of confidence in their 
own ability to analyze profit making 
situations they pass by the very oppor- 
tunities for which they have been 
waiting. 





erly study market action or the will to ob- 
tain the guidance of others who through 
experience and adequate facilities are qual- 
ified to determine what action should be 
taken. Such service, because it is rendered 
to many investors and traders, is available 
through this organization at a price so low 
that only a very slight increase in percent- 
age of profits taken more than pays for the 
modest cost. 


Making no claim to “inside information” 
nor to a superhuman ability to pick the 
one stock or group of stocks “that will ad- 
vance more rapidly” (although our record 
is studded with predictions which seem- 
ingly might be so classified), we pursue a 
far saner course, which while not too bom- 
bastic, we believe it far more likely to yield 
bigger returns over a period of time. 


Our clients know that they will be placed 
only in good, sound, listed securities and 
that they will receive authoritative tech- 
nical market knowledge—including specific 
recommendations as to WHEN to buy and ' 
SELL and at WHAT prices. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that if 
more investors and traders followed such 
a rational course, rather than endeavoring 


own necessarily elaborate, time-consuming 
system of records and make your own in- 
experienced conclusions (based on “rules” 
which are available to anyone) or you can 
obtain the experienced guidance of others 
whose sole function is to interpret these 
vital Technical Factors for the benefit of 
investors and traders. 


Obviously the latter method bespeaks its 
own merit. 


Wetsel Predictions and 
What They Foretold 


The principals of this organization of In- 
vestment Counselors (which provides a 
wide variety of services including the per- 
sonal management of large investment 
estates) have been engaged in interpreting 
the market and its more likely moves for a 
number of years. Out of this experience 
has been evolved a method which we be- 
lieve broader in its concept and more prac- 
tical in its application than any other, as 
evidenced by the following partial record. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” be : - 7 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- pick the winners” and “scalp the last 
nical Factors that control market trends ¢ighth,” there would be fewer losses and a 


and security prices, successfully foretold: bigger a of successful profit- 
makers? 


FREE—‘How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its 


Some have tried, in vain, to guess 
what they should do. 


Others seek conclusions by groping 
about for information which they can 
use—hoping to coordinate statistical 
reports and rumors to their advantage. 


Still others decide to wait for some 
miraculous time when they will come 
across “something” that will give them 

: large profits—quickly. 


And in the meantime the market 
continues to function in a normal, ra- 
tional manner—yielding profits (and 
protection) to those capable of analyz- 
ing its significance and interpreting its 
action. 


—the October, 1929, break in September—and again 
on October 7 of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others proclaimed the 
market was definitely on its way to ‘‘normalcy.”’ 


—the break of April, 1931, when business indices and 





Importance of Technical Position 
Recognized by Most Successful 
Traders 


It is seldom that anyone becomes 
known as a successful trader, without 
having access to guidance obtained only 
by interpretation of the Technical 
Factors which govern market trends 
and price changes. 


For as we have repeatedly stated, 
the market, after all, is the reflection 
of human conclusions, as expressed in 
security and commodity prices. There- 
fore, regardless of what the statistical 
position of an investment might be, 
public demand, as swayed by the basic 
emotions of fear and hope, determines 
the ultimate price level and “technical 
position.” That is why successful in- 


vestors rely so strongly on Technical 
Factors. 


The Benefits of Experience 
Without Experiment 


Now in order to gain the advantage of 
such guidance you can either keep your 


statistics indicated broad improvement, Mr. Wetsel 
wired his clients to sell both investment and trad- 
ing holdings. 

—five major upswings that occurred during this period. 

—rising market of the summer of 1932, at a time 
when statistically the country was at the lowest 
point. And at which time most investors overlooked 
a major opportunity for fortifying their positions 
and making profits. 

—the market rise following the bank moratorium. 
After advising clients to stay out of the market 
during February, specific buying recommendations 
were issued on February 27 and on March 1. 
Profits were taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exchange. 

—the beginning of the gold embargo market. Pur- 
chases again being made on April 14-17—two to 
five days prior to the sensational rise following the 
embargo. 

—the long persistent Spring rise, following the gold 
embargo soon again afforded large profit opportuni- 
ties as buying instructions had been issued two 
to five days prior to the beginning of the rise. 

—the break in the grain and commodity markets in 
mid-July, 1933. (In order to make our position 
clear and complete, we add, we did not have all 
investors out of the stock market at that time, al- 
though owners of certain issues had been advised to 
sell a few days before.) 

—the turning of the recent market decline. After hav- 
ing kept investors OUT of the market during 
October and early November buying instructions were 
issued on November And again just four days 
before announcement of the ‘‘stabilization’’ plan. 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 


remembered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 


which may aggregate even more profits. _ 


The Percentage of Successful 
Investors Should be Larger 


The desire to make profits is great but too 
many people lack the time to either prop- 


Growth . . . Through Trading” 


This booklet, which has won such wide 
acclaim because of its exposure of out- 
worn, fallacious “guides” to investing, and 
points out how to obtain a sound, clear un- 
derstanding of the basic principles that 
govern successful investing and trading 
with their resultant greater profit-possibil- 
ities, will be sent to interested investors on 
receipt of the coupon. If you are inter- 
ested in the market and its possibilities you 
will enjoy—and profit by reading—this 


article. 
A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
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A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 

Chrysier Building New York 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
““How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate 
Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” F-34 


Name 


City 


Why Wait Any Longer? 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 98 of 75 cents per share, payable 
February 15, 1934, to stockholders of record January 20, 1934. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 106 of $1.50 per share, payable 
January 15, 1934, to stockholders of record December $1, 1933. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 
the initial dividend. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Cash 
Dividends for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1933 
































ams POGIIOE sie Ss ie 5 wo oc ce $45,382,363.52 
OprraTiING EXPENSES AND TAXES: 
Operating Expenses... . . $19,010;981.79 
Maine she aes ie bie 5,905,409.51 
RS I CS Se ane Oe Behe 24,916,391.30 
Net Revenve Berore Bonn INTEREST... . $20,465,972.22 
Deduct Bond Interest ............ 5,288,586.73 
Net Revenve Arter Bonn INTEREST... . . $15,177,385.49 
Deduct: 
Depreciation. ....... $6,946,155.19 
Amortization of Discount and 
Expense on Securities .... 277,678.61 
SS Pee ee Ve! Es 7,223,833.80 
Net Revenve Berore Divipenps ...... $7,953,551.69 
Deduct Dividends of Subsidiaries: 
Preferred Stock ...... $1,615,497.67 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 220.00 
RR es ERED es $1,615,717.67 
AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
‘ Common Stock or Paciric Licutine Corp. $6,337,834.02 
Dividends on Preferred Stock ......... 1,061,422.67 
AVAILABLE FOR DiIvIDENDS ON ComMMON STockK . $5,276 ,411.35 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock ..... . 4,825, 893.00 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS ........... $450,518.35 
Balance Available for Dividends 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... . . $3.28 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











APPLYING the DOW THEORY 


fie investors’ service has constantly applied the “Dow Theory” in its 
market forecasts. 


Bulletins will be forwarded without cost or obligation, indicating the current 
market outlook and past record of the bulletins—a very interesting, practical 
example of the Dow Theory at work. . Write today. 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, INC. 


Directed by CHARLES J. COLLINS 


760 Union Guardian Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


ORE SUNSHINE. Last issue we 

called attention to the bullish 

inferences to be drawn from 
promise of early stabilization of the 
American dollar. Our argument that 
such stabilization would be followed by 
a huge movement of capital from Europe 
back to America has been fully borne 
out, together with the implications that 
much of such returning capital would go 
into securities. 

Such security buying has unquestion- 
ably contributed to recent market 
strength but there are a few additional 
factors of a bullish nature for business 
which may also be mentioned. With re- 
spect to the usual Spring rise in retail 
activity it may be noted, for instance, 
that Easter comes on April Ist this year. 
This early arrival of the proverbial rab- 
bit, while not due to Administration re- 
covery efforts, will throw most of the 
Easter trade into Mirch, and should 
serve to hasten the usual Spring buying 
period. 

Another factor, more psychological 
but none the less important, is the fact 
that March business statistics will be 
compared with the exceedingly low fig- 
ures of last year when industry was tem- 
porarily stymied by the national bank 
holiday. 


Stocks Behind the Market. In spite 
of such encouraging factors for the near- 
term future, the market has already had 
a very substantial general advance, and 
it would not be surprising to see profit- 
taking in some of the fast leaders of 
recent weeks while the laggards are be- 
ing brought into line. 

In the list below we mention some of 
the issues which might fall into such a 
classification. Their current market 
prices are also noted, to guard against 
the possibilities of rapid advance in some 
of the individual issues before these lines 
reach readers, and which would discount 
their attractions on the “laggard” basis. 


Laggards or Duds? 


Current 
Stock Price 
I OR is ches taeacth er tnawehios ets 23 
American Smelting ........csecsccccccssccces 46 
Auburn Automobile ..........cceecsceseceeees 56 
EE cn hah a cakadiehu onic teskedobe oes 36 
International Business Machines ...........- 147 
LGOSO~ Wr neO TABCUEE occ ccccccvcddocsveccccce 42 
TNE bu Dosccccccscecescbedecccccce 45 
NEE BEMEOED Scccectccyccccwmcccddvocsoces 5 
ED acu cbedccksnbesteaceeectese 9 
I EE oc boncedigtchewsseecesocee 25 
SE, SNE ob cndscudibs cubehedneasdaceee 35 


The writer would not care to guaran- 
tee that all of these stocks are simply 
lagging temporarily. A few of them may 
be semi-permanent laggards, due to fun- 
damental earning difficulties. From a 
purely speculative standpoint, our special 
selections for early “catching up” with 
the market would include Alaska Juneau, 
American Smelting, National Biscuit, 
Radio and United Aircraft. 
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Stocks That Can Advance Further. 
We are constrained also to mention a 
few special issues which have already 
had rather substantial advances, and 
cannot thus be said to be lagging in the 
general market rise, but which still look 
good for further gains from a speculative 
standpoint. 

These include American Woolen, Stew- 
art-Warner, Timken Roller Bearing, 
Union Carbide & Carbon and United 
‘States Rubber. A complete list of such 
favored stocks would be too voluminous 
for inclusion here, but the above five 
seem in particularly favorable position 
on a basis of technical market action. 


Wars and Rumors of Wars. Scare 
headlines about possible future wars are 
generally more in evidence when Con- 
gress is considering armament appropria- 
tions, but “whisperings” continue and 
there have been enough inquiries to sug- 
gest popular interest. Naturally, we are 
“peace advocates” but we are also prac- 
tical minded. Nor is there much per- 
centage in ignoring completely ‘the list of 
domestic corporations which will benefit 
from orders already planned for defense 
armament in this country at least, whether 
such orders are based on serious fear of 
foreign strife, on the desire to put men 
back to work in industry or on the age- 
old basis of “protection and defense.” 

In any case, a logical list of benefi- 
ciaries might include the following: 
Allied Chemical, American Shipbuilding, 
American Steel Foundries, Atlas Powder, 
Aviation Corporation, Bethlehem Steel, 
Brown Shoe, Crucible Steel, Curtiss- 
Wright, Du Pont, Hercules Powder, 
Mack Truck, National Steel, New York 
Shipbuilding, United Aircraft and 
United States Steel. 


Preferred Steel Stocks have all made 
rather rapid recoveries during the recent 
market advance though the leading is- 
sues are well behind on their cumulative 
preferred dividends. A comparison of 
three $7 issues is interesting and might 
even be profitable. 

United States Steel preferred, the 
strongest, is paying only $2 a share per 
annum, owes $6 in back dividends, had 
a deficit last year of $36,000,000 and sells 
near par. Bethlehem, second in quality, 
pays nothing, owes $11, had a 1933 deficit 
-of less than $9,000,000 and sells at around 
-80. Otis Steel, one of the weaker sisters 
and in default on its bond interest, pays 
nothing, owes $18 in back dividends, had 
a loss last year of probably around 
-$1,500,000 and seils at 18. 

The writer’s personal opinion is that 
Bethlehem preferred should be selling 
nearer the price for “Big Steel” pre- 
ferred, and that Otis, while a radical 
speculation, has room for the biggest 
further advance of the three. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that Otis 
preferred is selling at only the amount 
-of back dividends due on it, and that if 
they should be paid up the stock would 
cost present purchasers nothing. Mean- 
while, Otis Steel common sells for around 
7, suggesting that there is still good 
hope for the company’s survival. No 
dividends could accrue to the common 
stock, of course, until the preferred 

-arrears are adjusted. 
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Gann’s latest book brings 
hie “Trak of the Stock Tape” up 
to date; explains the 1929 Bull 
Market and the cause of the panic 
which followed. It will teach you 


buy and sell at the right time and 
give you more real market knowl- 
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by air mail or by telegraph. 


release of Stock Market Outlook. 


( Send by Air Mail 
(0 Send by Night Letter Collect 





Advance Release Service on 
“Stock Market Outlook” 


So many readers of my “Stock Market Outlook,” appearing regu- 
larly in Forbes Magazine, have requested an advance release on this 
article that Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, either 


Under the first arrangement I send out an advance copy of this 
article by air mail, postage paid by us, on the same day that I write it, 
so that readers may have this advance release immediately, without 
waiting for the magazine to appear. 

Under the second arrangement I send out a night letter by telegraph 
collect, of not over 50 words, on the day I write the article, summariz- 
ing my forecast for the stock market. 

These are merely added services of FORBES Magazine in response 
to many requests. If you care to take advantage of either of these two 
services, kindly fill out the form below, attach your check, made out 
to Forbes Magazine, and return. Your service will begin with the next 
date on which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
(Check your choice below) 


Street and Number................. 


[7 For 3 months .......... $15.00 
[] For 6 months .......... 27.50 
a oS eee 50.00 
he th es sa 215 


Ce ND OS Se neice KSA TEMES 


R. W. Schabacker 
Financial Editor. 
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Thous. Book Earns 


Earns, 1933 Div. 
Shares Value 1932 


Long Term 
m=months Rate 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Price Range 


High Low Prices % 
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11,550 


2,256 

930 
3,316 
1,511 


413 
28,846 
5,360 
662 
43,500 
321 
2,000 
1,760 
1,156 
1,455 
2,283 
2,490 
198 


99 


$0.5 14 
2.73 


1.97 
3.93° 
0.21+ 

1.55 

1.98 

1.22 
6.73+ 
4.247 
1.287 
5.394 

3.94 


$0.167, 9 m 
3.80 


10.334? 


6.24F 
0.647, 11 m 
2.79, 9 m 
0.52, 9 m 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B” 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Ill. “A” 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 


General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 

Gold -Dust 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 

Gulf States Steel 


38- 
223- 
20- 
57- 
355- 
76- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
96- 
310- 
270- 


175- 
27- 
76- 

298- 
78- 

514- 


67- 
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104- 
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97- 
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*28-’32 
29-32 
"29-’32 
°24-’32 
"29-32 
"27~-"32 


; °25-’32 


°25-"32 
°22-’32 
°23-’32 
29-32 
"29-32 
"28-’32 
°22-’32 
°22-"32 
"24-’32* 
’20-'32 
°24-’32* 
’25-"32 
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°24-’32 
’28-'32 
"28-’32 


°29~-’32 
°23-’32 
’23-"32 
°29-"32 
’23-’32 
°29~-"32 
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"24-'32 
°29-'32 
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’26-"32 
"22-"32 
*20-’32 
"27-32 
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°26-’32* 
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°26-’32 
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; °25-’32 


23-32 


’20-’32 
’29-"32* 
’26-"32* 
°28-"32 
"29~’32 
25-32 
°27-"32 
*28-"32 
°20-’32 
"27-32 
"25-32 
°27-"32 


; °25-"32 


12%- 5% 
112 - 471 
33 - 11% 
8%4- 0% 
152 - 70% 
26%- 6 
100%4- 
3934- 
1954- 
15%- 


1Y% 


37% 
17% 
17% 
12 

32% 


46 
10 
3% 
3% 
27 - 45% 
30%4- 10% 
307%- 21 
71 - 35% 
353%4- 10 
4914 
20%4- 
273- 
21%4- 
4754. 
554-. 
33%- 
38. 


10 


37 
3.4 
3.9 
4.0 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31.- (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1932 


No 729 = $2 $4.72 




















100 400 112 1.63 
No 1,597 21 3.407 
100 350 112 Nilé 
No 703 40 9.11 


| No 4246 S58 3.144 
| No 14584 9 014+ 
No 6400 37 0617 


| No 1128 4 0.09* 
No 10,437 26 0.68+ 
| 10 5,487 «15 1.00 
No 2S 1.47 
26 2377 37 6.85 
No 1,464 46 4.803 
25 526 42 2.04 
10 1,890 23 2.02 
No 300 55 5.01 
No 676 63 2.197 
No 1,497 42 3.63 
No 1,858 38 1.12¢ 
100 828 75 16.72¢ 
No 4465 25 1.62+ 
No 2730 14 0.39” 
10 6,289 17 2.44 
No 1,628 20 2.09+ 
No 6263 13 1.88 
No 1,884 3 0.17 
No 5,448 19 1.26 
25 2,157 48 0.77 
100 4,993 150 3.667 
100 1,571 117 3.05+ 
No 7,531 30 2.01 
25 6,272 28 2.10 
No 15,000 3 0.45+ 
50 13,168 89 1.03 
100 450 119 9.38+ 
No 5,503 31 3.46 
No 3820 73 1.00; 
No 13,131 Nil 0.49+ 
1 1,291 Nil 3.3244 
1 9,000 16 37 
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100 3,772 189 1.53+ 
100 1,298 169 10.95+ 
No 12,645 4 1.16 


No 13,103 44 1.07 
25 25,741 45 0.01 
10 1751 18 5.34 
10 1,247 14 1.967 

No 2,463 26 3.657 


No 666 29 43+ 
No 9,001 23 0.98 
25 4,386 37 0.73 
100 2,223 201 7.49 
No 2,082 14 0.69 
No 14520 31 0.44 
No 2,925 54 1.95 
No 23,252 12 1.36 
No 374 77 0.47 
No 397 13 8.457 
20 600 38 3.32¢ 
No 837 20 1.66+ 


No 1,464 9 10.88+ 
100 8703 188 11.08+ 


100 =1,045 185 0.817 
No 3,172 18 0.46 
50 2,586 74 3.447 
10 9750 17 2.32 
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385 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor............. 


Interboro Rapid Transit. ... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
ee. Ree ae 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
NSS ce Tie Sa ee 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
RS eS 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B”..*... 
a Ge Sa ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
| ef a ee an 
it See 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


DOME, MENON eS od c'ce oc < 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel .........:.. 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 
Pere Marquette ........... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 


Sears Roebuck.....:......;- 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific.......... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products ......... 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp.......... 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
BUUREN, Cosaviees +008 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California. ... 
ES ee ae 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 
OO 8” Fee 
United Gas Improvement. . 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
De Macao kicees 
. S. Pipe & Foundry:.... 
. S. Realty & Improve... 
Soh, EE Sbewre ks sod se 
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Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


1.25 
0.60 
0.12 


0.50 


5 
2.40 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
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October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


72 - 35% 
19 - 6% 
16%- 3 


13%- 4% 
153%4- 75% 
46 - 13% 
23%4- 6% 
21%4- 5% 
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(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Ye: 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (u) Plus dividend in stock. 


n) Year ended 











Birthdays 
Can Be Good News 


Pin the more 


birthdays you’ve had the 
better the news is—if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 


Mail the coupon below 
if you would like to know 
the good news about the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income which you cannot 
outlive. The older you are 
when you make your in- 
vestment, the higher your 
annual income will be. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON, MassacnuseTTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Cl d Street, Bost Mass. 
You may send me the news about the 
































10 Industrials 
for Spring Profits 


with sales increasing and 
earnings outlook excellent 


—— companies are analyzed in 
current UNITED OPINION Bul- 


letin. They represent a well diversi- 
fied list of promising investments for 
a spring advance. These stocks now 
sell from 17 to 47. 


3 Low Priced Rails 


LSO in same Bulletin we outline 
the position of 3 attractive rail 
issues, selling from 10 to 28. 


EAD this Bulletin for these recom- 
mendations, as well as for its many 
other valuable features. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.25 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury =< re Boston , Mass. 
arama YORE rere i oe TTT 


San Francisco, California, 
January 31, 1934. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 32 of 28 per snare was declared 
on the outstanding stock of this corporation pay- 
able on March 15, 1934, to all stockholders of 
record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York 
at the close of business on February 15, 1934. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 

















FORBES for 


A Profit Campaign in 
Medium-Priced Stocks 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


with an apology to comparatively 

new readers of this section for it is 
definitely a sequel to a preceding article 
in the September Ist issue of last year, 
called “A Buying Program in 35 Medium- 
Priced Stocks.” 

At that time the author made up a 
suggested list of 35 promising stocks, then 
selling at prices ranging from about 25 
to 65, or in the “intermediate price range.” 
These 35 issues were divided into four 
separate groups. The first one, Group A, 
contained 15 of the entire list with advice 
to buy half of the anticipated commitment 
in each stock at the current market, and 
the other half at stated prices below the 
current market if such levels were reached 
on subsequent intermediate reaction. 

The anticipated reaction materialized and 
all 15 of the stocks named in Group A 
sold at or below the reaction prices given. 
It is assumed, therefore, that the “averag- 
ing’ plan outlined for this group was com- 
pletely carried out, and the price at which 
each issue was purchased is calculated at 
the average between the two buying levels. 
All 15 of this list of stocks in Group A 
are therefore assumed to have been pur- 
chased and held up to the present time. 


LT wit article should logically begin 


N Group B of the original article we 

included 9 more of the total list of 
35 medium-priced issues, with the advice 
that this group be purchased not at the cur- 
rent market, but on a slight reaction. The 
specific reaction level at which each indi- 
vidual stock should be bought was noted. 
The only stock in this list which did not 
get down as low as the buying limit recom- 
mended was Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

In Group C we listed five more of the 
total list, to be bought on a “good reac- 
tion,” and the price limits put on this 
group were considerably below the current 
market. The reaction postulated carried 
three of the five below their respective buy- 
ing limits, however, so that these three are 
assumed to have been purchased. , 

The fourth list, Group D, contained the 
remaining five issues of our total list of 
35 medium-priced stocks and in this group 
purchase was recommended only on “deep 
reaction.” Consequently, the buying limit 
on each of these five stocks was placed 
rather far below market quotations current 
last September, with the result that only 
one of the five issues, Borden’s, has be- 
come available since then at the price 
limit suggested. It is therefore assumed, 
of course, that only this one stock was 
purchased from Group D. 


O summarize the results of our orig- 
inal recommendations on the entire list 
of 35 issues, therefore, we find that all 


15 stocks in Group A were purchased but 
that we failed to “get” one stock in Group 
B, two in Group C and four in Group D. 
For purposes of carrying on this original 
campaign we thus have a total list of 28 
medium-priced issues which are assumed 
to have been purchased sometime subse- 
quent to our article of September Ist, 1933, 
at the prices quoted. 

Incidentally, our original article carried 
the advice that readers who wished to 
follow us in this somewhat theoretical 
campaign should divide the capital they 
wished to use into 35 equal parts so that 
they would have good diversification in 
case all 35 issues reached our buying lev- 
els. Since seven of the 35 failed to reach 
such prices and were therefore not pur- 
chased the conservative follower of this 
recommendation will have a very satis- 
factory “cash reserve” to back up the cur- 
rent campaign. 


Group A. Hold Entire Position 


Price Cur. Profit 


Stock Paid Price % 


Auburn Auto (A) 
Bethlehem Steel (A) 
Bordens (D) 
Chrysler (A) 

Consol. Gas (A) 

a Motors (A) 
ear (B) 
arvester (B) 

Nectl American (A).- 

Pennsylvania R. R. (A) 

Pub. Service N. J. (B 

United Aircraft iby 


*Loss. Average profit per stock—17.1%. 


Having dwelt at some necessary length 
on an exposition of our present position 
in this campaign, we may now go on to 
the shorter, but more important, considera- 
tion of formulating the future policy for 
this portfolio. In the present article, 
Group A, for instance, includes 12 of the 
issues which are recommended to be held 
in their entirety. In a general way this 
group is the cream of the crop and our 
advice is to hold for further long-swing 
profit. In all of the lists we include, in 
parentheses after the name of the stock, 
the previous group in which the issue was 
placed in our original article. 

Group B in the current recommendation 
consists of six more of the original pur- 
chases which are in good position for fur- 
ther market advance, but on which we 
suggest partial profit-taking, when, as and 
if, certain prices above current quotations 
are reached in the future. The list is as 
follows : 


Group B. Sell Half on Strength 


Price Cur. Cur. Sale 
Stock Paid Price Profit Price 
Atchison (A) 5 AGF %6 
Ches. & Ohio (B) 71.4 59 
Montgomery-Ward (A).. 23 33 43.6 
N. Y. Central (B) oat 
New Haven (C) ~ 22 =10.0 
U.S. Ind. SP Alcohol i 61 5.2 
Average profit per cn 129%. 
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We announce the formation 
of the 


Capital Vehicle 
Corporation 


to assist in the promotion of 
national economic recovery 
through aiding in the financ- 
ing of industry, commerce 
and agriculture by utilizing 
such funds as may be bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation or 
other governmental agencies. 


CaPITAL VEHICLE Corpo- 
RATION will in no way dis- 
place the business of L. N. 
Rosenbaum, Private Financ- 
ing and Consultant, Sixty 
Wall Tower, New York, but 
will supplement it as an 
independent adjunct. 


We invite the submission of applica- 
tions in conformity with the above. 


Capital Vehicle 
Corporation 


A. W. RosenBau.s, Secretary 
Suite 2513 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
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TWO LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
TO DOUBLE IN PRICE 


While many stocks advanced spectacularly during the Rig 4 
last summer, 8 perf 


~~ situated stocks should rise steadily for some time to 


We rvs selected two low-priced stocks which every in- 
vestor should buy immediately. Most likely they gh not 
ns | wt wy 74 at ry prices. h are cheap, 

. One may be purchased 
4 a little as “sis. 


You are not buying ‘‘cats and dogs’’ when you purchase 
these two issues. You are purchasing an interest in two 
great enterprises which should benefit most from better 
times. Within a Seseneete period, 4 two stocks 
should double in price 

The names of these twe 
vestor absolutely free. 

“MAKING MONEY IN 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 507, Chimes Blidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


stocks will be sent to any in- 
Also an interesting little book, 














Which Stocks Are a 


— Buy Now? = 
Write for this 


report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
L—— Div. 7-1, Babson Park, Mass. —ad 

















Group C consists of five additional stocks 


_of the original list in which we advise 


profit-taking on the entire individual com- 
mitment, not at the current market, but 
at the prices quoted, if they are reached on 
subsequent strength. 


Group C. Sell All on Strength 


Price Cur. Cur. Sale 


Stock Paid Price Profit Price 
Le ae 6 eee 0 728 30% & 
jem. Elec. (A): ....502. a 2 33 
Liq. ear vy — ee aa 15.0 38 
RGOG CA). cecceecees<c 9 19 22 


1 
Stand. Gas & Elec. (A) 12 16 33.3 19 





Average profit per stock—14.0%. 


We have thus given new advice for fu- 
ture policy on 24 of the original port- 
folio of 28 stocks purchased on the basis 
of our original article. The remaining four 
issues fall into Group D on which we 
suggest selling out the entire commit- 
ment at current market prices. These 
stocks will automatically be dropped from 
future consideration, therefore, unless sub- 
sequently replaced. The list follows: 


Group D. Sell All at Market 
Price Cur. Profit 


Stock Paid Price Taken 
U. S._ Steel (B)......cscccees 50 57 14.0% 
i ss ee 19 2B 47.3 
West, Elect. (A)..ccccccocce 39 46 18.0 
Worth. Pump (A)........-.. 23 31 34.8 


Average profit per stock—24.2%. 


Although we have labelled Group A in 
the current article the “cream of the crop,” 
we would not imply that we consider the 
above list the “black sheep” of the port- 
folio. Nor is it any reflection on an issue 
here noted to have its group drop from 
A in the original article to D in the cur- 
rent one. Such selling advice is by no 
means based entirely on the fundamental 
worth or attraction of the stock but only 
in its relation to the general portfolio 
policy, which is one of partial profit-taking 
as profits accrue. 


| Preatae vagal we present Group E, which 
is to be considered an entirely new list 
of purchase recommendations. If the mar- 
ket continues in a major bull cycle, as may 
at least be hoped, there is not much chance 
of our getting these stocks, but it should 
prove profitable if possible, and it should 
do no harm to have our orders in. It 
will be noted that we might thus replace 
at lower levels two of the stocks, in Group 
D, which are currently being sold at the 
market. 


Group E. New Purchases on Reaction 


Current Purchase 


Stock Price Price 
ene (I ao nie conn vhs 40402 s6Ke 37 33 
ONE SS SEY ak eee 48 % 
Standard Oil of N. J.............. 47 36 
I SE i 6s aoined salausien baie 36 23 
fe i Phere hcaieagescetspeces 57 47 
We) BEERS bavin Cac covclewsylecce’ 46 38 
NE. Koabdcbaniiondtecdainrdsis 50 40 


In purchasing any of this new list only 
one part of the 35 original cash units 
should be utilized. Profits which accrue 
on profit-taking sales will thus go to swell 
our reserve fund and will not be put back 
into the market. Out of the 28 issues 
originally purchased we are selling four 
and making provision for new purchases 
on seven, so that even if all of Group E 
are available at the reaction prices noted 
for buying we shall still have a maximum 
of only 31 of the original 35 cash units 
at work in the market. 





SHORT TERM NOTES. 


Rates and maturities upon request 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 











POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


-(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











20 STOCKS WITH 
BIG PROFITS AHEAD 








On Page 3 of the current issue of “Market Action’’ 
you will see a list of a score of stocks. 


These stocks were selected because a ~~ ~~ 
better-than-average opportunities for profi 
not six months from now . . . but i A. OE 


Are all ote bargains at present prices? No! 
In fact the market advances. it becomes 
more and more difficult to pick the RIGHT STOCKS. 


Each week, ‘“Market Action’’ reviews the market 
of the past week; forecasts the probable future 
trend of the market during the coming week; and, 
in clear-cut language, tells you what stocks te buy 
and what prices to pay. 


At no time are you left hanging in mid-air! 
Each recommendation is followed up weekly and 
you are always told when te sell. 


We Caught the “Break” 


July 10, 1933 . . 

“We expect a major reaction to begin either 
Saturday or Monday. It should eventually carry 
prices down to about the September top of 81.39."" 
bin Dow-Jones Average declined to 82.20 on Oct. 
ist.) 


We Caught the “Rise” 


Oct. 21, 1933 . . 

“It is such a major reaction as this which affords 
real buying opportunities in a bull market.’’ (Up to 
Feb. 5th, when this advertisement be written, the 
Dow - Jones Awerege has advanced from 82.20 to 
111.93, a gain of almost 30 points!) Out of 119 
transactions recommended since Oct. (5th, 114 were 
completed with profits! 


Don’t miss this market! 
Use coupon for FREE offer! 











Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
603-F Empire State Building, N. Y. City 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the 
current issue of ‘‘Market Action’’ containing: (1) 
Summary of events of the past week as affecting the 
market; (2) Forecast of the price trend during the 
coming week; (3) A ba or more recommendations 
on specific stocks at specific prices; (4) One or 
more charts illustrating Mvital price movements. 








Two glorious weeks on a famous 
President Liner via Havana and 
the Panama Canal en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
cen | GFF rvntcn 


ROUND AMERICA ROUNDTRIP $255 


Two sunny weeks on a regular Round 
the World or Trans-Pacific President 
Liner from New York. Carefree days of 
play on ample decks and in an outdoor 
swimming pool . . . Two weeks you will 
remember happily forever... Then 
California—winter’s own summerland. 


If you would like to go West this way and 


return by train, fares are from $255 First 
Class, $210 Tourist—including your rail- 
road ticket to New York, and home again 
from California. Sail any week from 
New York. (Fortnightly from California, 
if you’d prefer to go out by rail, return 
East by sea to New York.) 


ORIENT~ ROUND THE WORLD 


A sailing every single week. Go as you 
please. Stopover as you choose. Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner. 
Roundtrip fares for Orient summer vaca- 
tions are very low . .. And you may go 
Round the World for as little as $654, 
First Class. Get all details from your own 
travel agent, or see or write 


DOLLAR 
Steamrhip Lungs 
604 Fifth Ave., New York. 110 South Dearborn 


St., Chicago. 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and other principal cities. 


News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


psychology created by the labor pro- 

visions of NRA codes has encour- 
aged strikes in many industries, including 
the automotive. It was inevitable, I think, 
that there should be trials of strength as 
well as trials of interpretation of the 
labor clauses. 

Despite the belief of many automotive 
executives that most of the thinking and 
decisions of the Government under NRA 
are bound to be pro-labor, I have heard 
of several minor instances lately in the 
automotive industry where employers, hav- 
ing stood their ground firmly against what 
they considered unreasonable actions and 
demands on the part of strikers, finally 
have been backed up fully by Labor Board 
decisions and influence. 

One swallow doesn’t make a Summer, 
but I can’t get away from the belief that 
when, all is said and done Government as 
well as public reaction to such labor moves 
as are definitely unfair and uneconomic 
will be unfavorable. Everything that is 
said by everybody in Washington isn’t 
going to become a law. The automotive 
industry probably never will get back to 
completely individualized, code-less opera- 
tion, but neither is there reason to believe 
that it is to be saddled with unneeded, un- 
wanted and uneconomic closed-shop con- 
ditions. 


UT reset can be little doubt that the 


EW names, if not new companies, are 

being born in the automobile business 
this year. Auburn is going to introduce 
another car under a new name before the 
end of 1934. It will be “of radically ad- 
vanced design, engineering and perform- 
ance,” E. L. Cord says. “It will offer the 
possibilities of a larger market and greater 
profits for the company,” he told the 
stockholders in issuing Auburn’s annual 
report. 

With Lafayette already in the market 
under the Nash banner, the “companion” 
car idea seems to be on the upswing again. 
Apparently it goes in cycles. The last 
one declined a few years ago with the 
demise of the Olds-built Viking and the 
Buick-built Marquette, although the 
Rockne name disappeared as lately as last 


December. Sometimes the “companion” 
car gets to be the big brother as did the 
Pontiac, which began as an adjunct to 
the Oakland line. 

Rumors continue of a new series of 
striking models to be added to the Pierce- 
Arrow line within a month or so, but these 
are expected to bear the full Pierce-Arrow 
name plate. 

So many things continue to happen these 
days that it wouldn’t even surprise me if 
a whole new automobile company showed 
up on the horizon before the year was 
out, 


AUTOMOTIVE engineers are never 
satisfied. No sooner had the remark- 
able new 1934 offerings of the industry 
been announced to the public than the 
technicians of the industry gathered in 
Detroit at the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and began 
discussing how to better them next year. 


An attendance larger than ever before 
in the history of the Society bears witness 
to the vigor with which the engineers 
are reaching for ever more advanced de- 
signs and fresh manufacturing ideas. New 
models reach the public about once a year, 
but the drive for improvement goes on 
in the engineering departments ceaselessly. 


XPENDITURES for national maga- 
zine advertising last year by auto- 
mobile manufacturers ranged all the way 
from $1.36 per car sold to $38.47 per car. 
Generally speaking, of course, the 
amount spent per car increases as the 
price of the car increases. The higher 
expenditures per car, in other words, are 
by the high-priced car manufacturers; the 
low expenditures per car by the quantity 
producers. Variations as wide as $20 per 
car, however, appear among companies 
whose products are directly competitive. 
Automobile manufacturers spent $1,863,- 
436 for network broadcast time last year, 
National Broadcasting Co. says, as against 
$1,072,899 in 1932. Producers of “after- 
market” products spent $107,389 and tire 
makers, $347,484. NBC got 77 per cent. 
of the total; CBS, 23 per cent. 











MAIL TODAY AND SAVE 20% 524 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send me post-paid, “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE.” My remittance for $6.00 is enclosed. If I return the book 
within 5 days you will refund my money. 


Send it to me and bill me the regular price of $7.50. I may return 
the book within 5 days and owe you nothing 
will be filled unless full information requested below is given.) 


(No charge orders 











